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‘The Travails of the N 


Letters 


NO CREDIT 


Dear Editor, 

I note that you used one of my 
photographs of Baraka in the 
current issue but did not give 
me a credit. With respect, I 
{think that this omission reflects 


- badly on the magazine. Even if 


photographers — or whoever — 


‘support the objectives of a 
| political publication, it is only 
| fair that our work be recognised 


| with a by-line in the same way 
fas a writer’s contribution is 
generally credited. It helps the 
ego in trying times, and some- 


{times makes up for the fact that 


we supply such work on a com- 
plimentary basis when we pick 


up a sale through this means of 
advertising. 


So, hope you will change 
your practice in future. 


THE MINERS STRIKE 


| Dear Editor, 


t is good to see in Race Today 
Jul/Aug ‘84), ‘The Voice of the 
Black Community in Britain’, a 
| whole page given to the under- 
| standing of the Miners’ struggle. 
|The article also mentioned 15 
womens/wives support group 
{for the miners. Are there any 
Black Women miners? What 
contribution haye the miners 
figiven to the womens struggle, 


_fand the anti-racist struggle? It is 


too much to ask that solidarity 
operate both ways? 
Yours in bleak — black and 
| white Womanhood, 


Jahanara & Clara 
London NW6 


Ed. Note 

The Grunwick strike, involving 
mainly Asian women strikers, 
received mass support from the 
miners on the picket lines of the 
strike. Indeed, a member of the 
Race Today Collective found 
himself in a cell with several 
miners following clashes be- 
| tween police aud pickets. If my 
memory serves me right I believe 
Arthur Scargill was arrested too. 
Cheer up Jahanara & Clara! 
Life ain’t that bleak! 


JOURNALISTS FREED 


Dear Editor, 
V.C. Nchami, Bonu Machung- 
ong, Charles Ndi-Chia, S. Magwa 
Tebid and Peter Adi Fonte, 
journalists and staff of the Cam- 
eroon Times, wish me to extend 
their thanks to all those who 
helped me call for their release 
from prison in Cameroon earlier 
this year. 

They were very encouraged 
by the support they reccived 


and are continuing to publish 
their paper. 

Diana Davies 

Deptford 

London SE8 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


Dear Editor, 

We are from an organisation 
called Ekomedia, which is an al- 
ternative communications and 
media network/news agency 
with groups in Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, West Germany, Ireland 
and here in London. Our aim is 
to provide an alternative to the 
information monopolies e.g. 
Reuter, UPI, and to serve as a 
media facility for groups who 
are actively fighting the destruc- 
tion of the planet, the growing 
police state, patriarchy, the mul- 
tinationals, the exploitation of 
the Third World, militarism. .. 
the list is endless! We would like 
to hear from groups about what 
they are involved in on a regular 
basis in order that we can dis- 
tribute this in our network 
abroad and here in Britain. 
Ekomedia 

Brailsford Road 

London SW2 


BLACK ARTISTS 
SEMINAR 


Dear Editor, 

I felt the object of the meeting 
was supposed to have paved the 
way forward for black artists, 
but I, and from what I gather 
also from other artists, was left 
with a feeling of ambivalence. 
Instead of eliminating a feeling 
of isolation, which was success- 
fully achieved in the physical 
sense through your Second Open 
Exhibition ‘Creation for Libera- 
tion’, I felt that emotionally, 
this mission was not so success- 
ful. I felt that I started question- 
ing my potential and worth asa 
black artist because I felt that 
what I was painting was not a 
‘positive’ contribution to society 
for the reasons Errol stated. 
‘Black Art’ I found, was still not 
defined, even at the time [I left 
which was at 10.30pm and I did 
try in a somewhat garbled form 
to relay a suggestion but was 
overpowered by a more dom- 
inant force, so the power is in 
the pen (or should | say type- 
writer) this time. 

I feel that if we, the Black 
Artists are directed on a theme 
to follow, a theme (on the lines 
talked about during the Seminar 
based on Events, situations of 
Black People) and asked to 
interpret a suggestion put for- 
ward by him, or a panel, in our 
own yersion, in whatever med- 
ium, method or inspiration we 


felt fit, the artist would then 
have submitted a conducive piece 
of work relevant to ‘Black 
Art?; you in turn could have 
the third exhibition based on 
“Black Art’ as opposed to work 
done by ‘Black Artists’. 

I feel that because most of 
us were born in England, or 
have spent considerable amount 
of years in this country, we have 
become somewhat subconscious- 
ly passive in our interpretations 
and contributions to society. I 
feel that this task would have to 
be a conscious effort, and I feel | 
that being ‘commissioned’, so to 
speak, to paint a particular per- 
son, event or situation by your- 
goodselves, would in turn give 
us a challenge, enhance our 
feeling of self-worth and ulti- 
mately pave the way forward 
for black artists as well as being 
a vast contribution to society. 

I would like to close by say- 
ing that ‘art’ should not be dis- 
sected. and categorised, but 
appreciated for its worth, which 
is what it is, a human skill. I 
feel that any deviation from the 
human skill is based on the 
development of the human 
mind, so what is here today, 
although is gone tomorrow does 
not eliminate the fact that for a 
time it existed, we exist and 
strive relentlessly to be free. 
Myrna-Loy 
St Raphaels Way 
London NW10 


STOP THE HARASSMENT 
OF ACE KELLY 


Dear Race Today, 

Once again Ace Kelly, Chairman 
of the Stoke Newington Defence 
Campaign, has been the victim 
of police harassment. 

On June 10 1984, while 
waiting for a bus with his six 
year old daughter Simone he 
was arrested for kidnapping and 
Grevious Bodily Harm. 

The police claim that on 
June 8 he forced his way into 
Simone’s mother’s flat slashing 
up a 2 year old and running off 
with the 3 year old. Despite his 
protestation he and his daugh- 
ter were bundled off to the 
police station. Some hours later 
they were both released, his 
daughter suffering from shock 
after her terrifying ordeal. He 
was charged not with kidnap- 
ping and GBH but with obstruc- 
ting the police. The police 
claim it was a case of mistaken 
identity. Now two months later 
he is further charged with breach 
of the peace and 2 counts of 
assault on police officers. 

In the last 18 months Ace 
has been arrested 7 times. 

Stoke Newington & Hackney 
Defence Committee, 


380 Old Street, London EC1 
Tel: 01-739 8547 


Editoria 


Black 
Representation in 


the Labour Party 


The Labour Party goes to Conference in October with 
much on its plate and little appetite for the tasks at 
hand. The leadership, whose major reason for existing 
is the political defeat of the Thatcher government, 
can hardly be said to be in the vanguard of that 
struggle. 

The party has been completely displaced by the 
National Union of Mineworkers and its leadership 
overtaken by Arthur Scargill. It is commonplace that 
those of us who are either actively or otherwise hos- 
tile to the Thatcher government look to the miners 
and their leadership as the major force which could, 
at a minimum, achieve the demoralisation of the Con- 
servative government. It is ironic that Kinnock et al. 
will only retain some semblance of authenticity in the 
current political struggle if the miners are defeated. 

Another time bomb ticks slowly but surely be- 
neath the seats of the Labour Party leadership. 
Among the resolutions which will be before the con- 
ference, thirteen of those demand an amendment to 
the Party’s Constitution. The amendment calls for the 
legitimisation of black sections in the party. Like the 
Trades Unions and women, blacks are demanding rep- 
resentation as blacks in the highest echelons of the 
party. 

This is a new development and can be understood 
only in the context of the tremendous social explo- 
sions in the UK involving blacks in the last three years 
or so. 

There was the mass demonstration on the New 
Cross issue followed by the uprising against the police 
in 1981. Much more lies beneath the surface, which 
can come to the fore with great force and power at any- 
time. It is on the strength of this movement that 
those blacks in the Labour party are making their bid 
for power. The strength of the movement only ex- 
plains why the blacks in the Labour Party have 
chosen to move at this time. It does not explain their 
particular reasons for their dissatisfaction. 

Here goes. Blacks participate in almost every area 
of national life. We fight and die as members of the 
armed forces in the Falklands and Ireland; we pro- 
duce and consume the commodities in several of the 
major industries in the country; we are active in most 
if not all the service industries in the urban centres; 
we are well represented in the professions. Yet, there 
is not a single black Member of Parliament out of 625 
constituencies. Not one. 

And the struggle has broken out in the Labour 
Party and not the Conservative Party, the Liberal or 


SDP because it is the Labour Party which blacks have 
always supported and continue to support. 


It is a shame and a burning shame that after twenty- 
five years the Labour Party has not been able to find 
a single safe seat for one of its many black aspirants. 
We in Race Today are very reluctant to accuse others 
of racism, but when blacks in the Labour Party throw 
such an accusation at the party leadership we say that 
their case is strong, very strong indeed and conse- 
quently they have every right in the world to organise 
themselves to put that matter right. 


Having said that, we now turn to the black organi- 
sation within the party. Whether they win the de- 
mand for a section is not too important; the fact is 
they are organised. This begs the question organised 
around what and for what? 

Merely to get a black person in Parliament? Such 
vulgar careerism will win little support among blacks 
who have already experienced in the colonies middle 
class elements who have leapt to power and glory on 
their backs, only to turn savagely on those who they 
claim to represent initially. 

The alternative to careerism is a political approach 
and orientation in several areas of national policy. To 
date not a single word has been spoken or written by 
the black sections in this regard. 

How is the issue of mass structural unemployment 
to be resolved. Are we to demand jobs when tech- 
nology is systematically displacing manpower, or are 
we to demand a shorter working week, a shorter 
working life and more leisure. 

How is the Irish question to be resolved or is it that 
the Irish question is not the business of blacks? 

Is the American military to be stationed in Europe 
forever either, with or without nuclear weapons? | 

Do Third World countries need the knowledge and 
discoveries of western civilisation? If they do, is this 
to be transferred by aid in its current form? If not 
then how? These are some of the questions of our age 
and of the moment and pressing questions they are. 

Unless the black groups in the party speak to these 
they are clearly bound to be trapped within a series 
of racial squabbles and recriminations which take the 
rank and file in the black community and the popu- 
lation in the UK nowhere. 

Race Today September/October 1984 


Workers marching on the picket line 


The Strike at 
Kewal Brothers 


BY GARY MORRIS 


Kewal Brothers is a clothing manufactur- 
er on Middle More Road in Birmingham. 
Since May 16 1984, fifteen of the work- 
ers, Transport and General Workers 
Union members, have been on strike. 
They are demanding that management 
reinstate two packers and a stud mach- 
inist who were made redundant after a 
demand to management for a 40-hour 
week and £1.50 an hour. Only two work- 
ers refused to join the strike. Of the 
fifteen workers on strike fourteen are 
Asians and one is white. 

Kewal Brothers Textiles Limited began 
production in 1978. It is one of many 
shoe-string operations born out of the 
recession, making use of cheap labour and 
machinery. This small factory is situated 
a mile beyond a well established Asian 
and West Indian community which sur- 
rounds the Soho Road in Handsworth. 
The factory is part of a belt of industrial 
activity involving every conceivable manu- 
facturing enterprise. Being so close to the 
community it is natural that many black 
workers are employed in this industrial 
belt. 

The workforce is made up of people 
who have and have not worked before. 
Workers on strike are not drawn from 
local organisations like Kashmir Work- 
ers or Indian Workers Association. This is 
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their first strike. These workers do not 
meet each other socially outside of work. 
‘People come and go’, but the majority 
on strike have worked at Kewal Brothers 
for 3 years. The men work as stud mach- 
inists and packers, the women do mach- 
ine work making garments. 

The Managing Director, Mr Kewal 
Singh is well aware of the vulnerability of 
Asian labour in an area of high unem- 
ployment. No opportunity to exploit is 
missed. The T&GWU has been at Kewal 
Brothers, only in the last year. Before the 
union came it was common practice to 
work 55 hours, and take home pay was 
£30 a week. The rates of pay should now 
be £1.50 an hour, and the hours reduced 
to forty, but workers are having to fight 
to obtain these demands. Primitive con- 
ditions prevail. No one is employed to 
clean up. There are insects in the dining 
area and if a factory inspector has been 
inside the workers ‘don’t know about it’. 
It is so dirty that ‘you don’t even want to 
stand in there.’ 

The workers at Kewal Brothers under- 
stand that the union can do little to affect 
the strike because: 

‘Stuff in this place usually gets distri- 

buted by their own vans to people 

they know, with shops.’ 
Those simple things within the union’s 
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grasp are not done swiftly. 

‘They didn’t do anything for about six 

or seven weeks, but now they’ve given 

a bit of strike pay and they’ve made 

the strike official’. 
To take the strike forward the workers 
are ‘just determined to picket and stand 
together till he gives in’. This policy is 
paying dividends. Production is being hit. 
Despite high levels of unemployment in 
the Asian community Kewal Brothers 
have only been able to recruit five Asians 
to keep production going. A striker 
calculates their impact like this: 

‘Five can’t be doing the same work as 

fifteen’. 

To enforce this strategy dates are fixed 
for mass mobilisation. On one occasion 
300 hundred people came along, on 
others up to a hundred people turned 
up. People are requested to support the 
picket line on Friday’s. 

The success of picketing prompted the 
police to try and break the organisation 
of the strike. Policing increased from the 
casual presence of one policeman a day, 
attending when strike breakers come and 
go, to a constant watch with numbers 
from anything to four upwards. It was 
Thursday 5 of July that police betrayed 
their fear of the nature of a strike organ- 
isation of Asians that showed no docil- 
ity, or signs of dying. Five people were 
arrested, four strikers on the picket line 
and one supporter at the police station. 
They are charged with obstruction and 
breach of the peace. The police had 
‘just picked out people who they thought 
were leaders’, as their first step in the 
process to defeat the strike. 

So far the strikers have not received 
much support from the black com- 
munity; a few members of the [WA 
came to the picket line, and the occas- 
ional black worker driving past pips the 
car horn in salute. Labour party and 
trade union members are coming along as 
isolated individuals, though information 
on the strike is circulating through their 
branches. Striking miners on picket duty, 
in the Midlands, from as far away as the 
Pit Village of Mardy in South Wales have 
consistently come to the picket line and 
expressed support by mobilising their 
members. Every Friday 7.45 in the morn- 
ing and So’clock in the evening workers 
at Kewal Brothers request that people 
come to the picket line and support them. 


Messages of support and donations 
can be sent to: The Strike Committee 
c/o Asian Resources Centre, 101 Villa 
Road , Handsworth, Birmingham B19 INH. 


Newham Seven 


On September 14, seven young Asians 
will be committed for trial at West Ham 
Magistrates Court. Like the Newham 
Eight before them, their charges of 
actual bodily harm, possession of offen- 
sive weapons, conspiracy to cause criminal 
damage and affray follow a day of racist 
attacks and violence on Asians in the area 
and their resistance to it. 

The Newham Seven are Amjad Ali 
(21), Khan Badhaur (22), Athar Chow- 
dury (19), Habib Mohammed (18), 
Zafar Khan (18), Parvez Khan (18) and 
Jyoti Rajappan (17). 

The catalogue of violence that led to 
their actions is as follows. On Saturday 
April 7, three white men and a girl 
abducted a partially disabled Asian youth, 
Sohail Butt and took him to Wanstead 
flats and beat him with a hammer. 
Parvinder Singh and 18 year old Sieg- 
fried D’Souza were also attacked by two 
white men and a girl. Other attacks were 
on an Asian family shopping in Green 
Street, East Ham, and a young man walk- 
ing home from work. The car, known to 
be the vehicle of the attackers, was re- 
cognised parked outside ‘The Duke of 
Edinburgh Pub’, a well known. haunt of 
local racists. A fight broke out between 
Asians and whites from the pub, after 
they pelted billiard cues and other 
articles at Asians across the street. The 
police were called after the window of a 
Wimpy restaurant was smashed, and 
arrested an Asian youth. Further arrests 
took place following enquiries and in- 
‘terviews carried out by the police during 
subsequent days after the incident. 
Amongst those charged were Newham 
Eight defendant Parvez Khan and his 
brother Zafar Khan (possession of of- 
fensive weapons). The police claim that 
they have photographic evidence. 

Asian immigration to Newham has 
occurred in the last two decades. The re- 
sidents have come from Pakistan, Bang- 
ladesh, Sri Lanka, Mauritius and Uganda. 
Many moved into the borough because 
of its closeness to the Ford Plant at 
Dagenham. Others have been rehoused 
from Tower Hamlets and elsewhere in 
East London. In the last elections, the 
National Front candidates in Newham 
received some of the highest returns 
nationally. Attacks on women and child- 
ren are a daily occurrance. In fact racial 
violence has escalated to a scale not seen 
since the violence in the mid-‘70s which 


resulted in the Asian self-defence move- 
ment and mass demonstrations. 
Like those campaigns before them the 
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by 10,000. 


Racist graffitti, Canning Town. Ph 


Amsterdam, Holland, August 25, 1984. ‘Mother Earth’ a bronze statue erected in memory of 
Kerwin Duinmeyer, a Surinamese youth who was stabbed to death by racists in August 1983. 
This was part of a week of anti-racist activities which culminated in a demonstration attended 


slogan of the Newham Seven is ‘Self- 
Defence Is No Offence’ and ‘Here to 
Stay and Here to Fight’. A national 
mobilisation campaign has been launched 
behind their case and demands. 

Further information from: Newham 
Seven Defence Campaign, P O Box 273, 
Forest Gate, London E7 9JN. Tel: 555- 
8151 (day) 534-1640 (evenings). 
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Darcus Howe 


OM Mi E N Te John La Rose is away on holiday 


Blacks in 
Parliament: 
No Great 


Expectations 


The black parliamentary bandwagon is on 
the move. Journalists and _ political 
commentators are priming us to expect at 
least one successful, black candidate 
after the next parliamentary elections. 

We are told that there are four prob- 
abilities: Russell Profitt, a serving council- 
lor in the Lewisham area; Paul Boateng, 
who represents Walthamstow on the 
Greater London Council; Phil Sealy, a 
councillor in Brent and contender for the 
Labour Party’s nomination in Hands- 
worth. Birmingham; Rudy Narayan, now 
Labour, then Conservative and maybe 
SDP at a later date. 

What are we to make of this new 
development? Certainly, a black MP, 
rising to deliver his maiden speech from 
the benches of the House of Commons, 
will command the attention of the entire 
nation. What he or she says, at that time, 
can have an impact way beyond the 
offerings of any white, 
mentarian. That much I accept. 

However, I do not share the senti- 
ment that the success of a black candidate 
would, in itself, represent an advance in 
the struggles of blacks in Britain. Nor am 
I of the view that a black member of 
Parliament must be judged exclusively in 
the context of how he or she advances 
the struggles of blacks. 

I remain unshakeable in the position 
that a politician, of whatever hue, must 
be judged, assessed and measured against 
his contribution to what policies are 
required at any given moment in a 
nation’s history. In the absence of clear 
and distinct policies, I constantly look 
and listen for a general political att- 
itude to the problems, issues and great 
events of the day. All else leads to great 
expectations, soon to be ruined by 
dashed hopes and grave disappointments. 


CRISIS 
British society is, today, in the throes of a 


fellow parlia-. 


Paul Boateng 


mortal, economic crisis. The social and 
political relations, which rested on the 
traditional economic base, are in severe 
turmoil. Three million citizens are un- 
employed. A restructuring of production 
and service activity is taking place, in 
which living labour is being replaced 
by new machinery. The unemployed, 
over 45, are unlikely to find employment 
in the foreseeable future. 

The Labour Party, once seen as the 
political salvation of working people, is 


irrevocably split, and the fissures are 


widening by the hour. Major rifts are ap- 
pearing in the Conservative Party. The 
SDP threatens so much and will deliver 
very little. 

The Blacks, the Irish and, to a lesser 
extent the Scots and the Welsh have 
shattered the old moulds in which trad- 
itional Britain confined them. Uncertain- 
ty, bewilderment and truculent rebellion 
stalk the land. What is the way out of this 
mess? No politician worth his or her salt 
can be seen to be retreating from this 
monumental question. And that is 
precisely the position in which our black 
aspirants to the British Parliament find 
themselves. In retreat. 

QUIET AS MICE 
What have they to say on these matters? I 
am afraid they are as quiet as mice. I have 
listened to their speeches, heard and seen 
them on radio and television. Not a word. 

Boateng has latched on to police 
accountability as though his political 
future depended on it. Profitt seeks to 
discover racial discrimination in every 
nook and cranny of this society. He turns 
up discrimination in the trades unions, he 


is busy discovering it in the Labour Party. 
These are hardly serious pursuits in 
such turbulent times, especially when 
such pursuits are the central pre- 
occupations of prospective parliamentary 
candidates. Sealy says nothing, perhaps 
moved by the old adage. ‘the less said the 
better’. And Narayan will make the 
wildest and most indiscreet statements, 
on every peripheral matter, in pursuit of a 
parliamentary seat; hot, cold or other- 
wise. 

A wide range of other issues looms. 
The black community repatriates millions 
of pounds to the Caribbean, India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh. These remit- 
tances are not meant to keep our friends 
and families in luxury. They barely keep 


the wolf from the door in societies 


which lurch from crisis to crisis by the 
day. 


BURDEN 

Are we to continue this tiresome burden 
for all time? What is to become of India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh? Whither Mont- 
serrat or for that matter Barbados in 
the next decade? Has Britain any responsi- 
bility in this regard? If so what is it? Our 
black aspirants to Parliament have no 
replies to these questions. At least none 
that I have read or heard. They tell us 
nothing; they require us to do nothing. 

And then there is Poland. Ten million 
workers and peasants combine in an 
unprecedented organisational formation 
to challenge the totalitarian Polish state 
and its Russian ally. The modern world 
has not seen the like from any group of 
workers and peasants from the Paris 
Commune to the Russian Soviets through 
to Mao Tse Tung’s long march. Are there 
any lessons in this profound experience 
for us here in Britain? Is a British Solidar- 
ity required to lift the population out 
of the mess and on to a new historical 
plane? If the answer is yes, how do we 
proceed? 

Alas Boateng, Profitt, Sealy and 
Narayan are content to float around in 
the superficial, while a fine opportunity 
to intervene at the heart of the political 
life of the nation goes abegging. 

It is clear that I harbour no great 
expectations, sure as I am that once 
elected, they will sink into becom- 
ing tame lobby fodder and obedient 
machine men, punctuated, perhaps, by 
the odd rebellious gesture. 


First Published in West Indian World 
January 8 1982 
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BY STAFFORD HOWE 


NO DEPORTATION FOR 
VIRAJ MENDIS 


Viraj Mendis came to Britain 
from Sri Lanka in 1973, at the 
age of 17 to continue his 
studies, but due to financial 
problems, he was forced to 
cease and seek employment as a 
labourer in 1975 and could not 
renew his student visa. 

Viraj is now married and has 
lived in Manchester for the last 
eleven years, actively participat- 
ing in anti-racist, anti-deporta- 
tion campaigns. However on 23 
May, 1984 he was visited by 
two plain clothes policemen 
who demanded his passport. 
Two days later he was inter- 
viewed at Bootle Street Police 
Station and his passport con- 
-fiscated. The threat of de- 
portation hangs over his head. 


The Viraj Mendis Defence 
Campaign has been established 
to fight this possible threat of 
deportation. So far 2,000 signa- 
tures have been collected. The 
campaign would like organisa- 
tions and individuals to join and 
support its activities. It also 
needs financial support. 

Please contact: Viraj Defence 
Campaign, c/o Box 38, 434 
Corn Exchange Buildings, Hang- 
ing Ditch, Manchester M3 4BN. 
Tel: Manus on 061 273 5947. 


IMMIGRATION 
WIDOWS TAKE THEIR 
CASE TO STRASBOURG 


The Immigration Widows 
campaign is taking three test 
cases to the European Court of 
Human Rights in Strasbourg to 
contest sex discrimination in the 
Immigration Rules. In order to 
bring husbands to _ Britain 
women have to be British 
Citizens — whilst men are 
allowed to bring their wives 


STOP THE 
DEPORTATION OF 
MUHAMMAD IDRISH 
Muhammad Idrish, a West Mid- 
lands social worker at Dr 
Barnardo’s Druids Heath Centre, 


is threatened with deportation. 
He entered this country from 


| Bangladesh in May 1976 to doa 


one year course in optical 
technology at Bristol Polytech- 
nic which he completed in 
April 1977. During the course 
he met a British woman whom 
he wanted to marry. He then 
applied to the Home Office for 
an extension which was granted. 
However his immediate inten- 
tion to marry was baulked by 
the fact that his future wife was 
not yet divorced from her 
previous husband, who could 
not be traced. The divorce was 


UPDATE ON IMPRISONED 
SUDANESE POET 


An International campaign cal- 
ling for the immediate release 
of imprisoned Sudanese poet 
Sirr Anai Kelueljang has been 
launched. Petitions, to the 
effect, are now being circulated. 

Sitr Anai Kelueljang was 
arrested and detained in Feb- 
tuary and accused of being in 
possession of literature hostile 
to the state. To date no charges 
have been laid and he is denied 
access to lawyers and friends. 

The campaign also asks that 


letters opposing his imprison- 


ment are sent to : President 
Gaafer Numeiry, c/o Sudan 
Embassy, 3 Cleveland Row, 
London SW1, Copies of the 


petition are available from: 


The Kelueljang Release Cam- 
paign, c/o Sudan Support Group, 
90 Union Road, Clapham, Lon- 
don SW4 6HU. 

Tel: 01-622 3761. 


regardless of citizenship. 

The campaign claims that 
husbands of women are living 
in uncertainty, many kept apart, 
hundreds not knowing when 
their husbands may be asked to 
leave the country. 

The court’s decision will 
have far reaching consequences 
and a delegation from the 
Immigration Widows Campaign 
intends to go to Brussels to 
enlist support from Euro MPs. 
Contact: Don Flyn 01-607 2461 


finally granted in April 1979 
and he duly informed the Home 
Office of his intention to marry 
and did so in May 1979. In 
November 1979 he and his wife 
were interviewed by immigra- 
tion officials who found no 
reason to believe that the mar- 
riage was one of convenience 
and was given an extension until 
May 1980 (to satisfy the one 
year criteria for judging a 
marriage as genuine). He was 
then given a further extension 
until September 1980, when he 
applied to stay. The Home 
Office did not respond until 
May/June 1981, two years after 
his marriage. 

In October 1981 when 
further interviews took place 
Muhammad and his wife were 
living apart. No attempt was 
made to hide this information 


SUPPORT 
KEN DEYARMOND 
DEFENCE 
COMMITTEE 


Ken Deyarmond was arrested on 
September 27, 1983 whilst de- 
monstrating against the British 
Prime Minister, Margaret 
Thatcher, when she visited Can- 
ada, and charged with three 
counts of assault against the 
police officers and threatened 
assault against an Internation- 
ally Protected Person, namely 
Mrs Thatcher and possession of 
marijuana. With respect to the 
second charge, it is alledged 
that he tried to break through 
security and was within two 
feet of the PM. 

In 1973 the authorities en- 
acted a special clause provid- 
ing special protection for for- 
eign dignitaries and Ken is the 
first person in Canada to be 
charged under this special clause. 


POLICE & THE MINERS 
The National Campaign Against 
the Police Bill is organising a: 
meeting to coincide with the 
Labour Party Conference at 
Blackpool. The main theme of 
the meeting will be, ‘Towards a 
Police State: Policing the Miners’ 
Strike’ and will be held at the 


from the Home Office who then 
took six weeks to demand that 
lhe leave the country by January 
1982. 

Successive appeals to the 
Home Office adjudicator, the 
High Court and Court of Appeal 
have been unsuccessful. All have 
refused to accept that it was 
slow bureaucracy that caused 
the delay. NALGO, of which 
Muhammad is a member, is 
spearheading his campaign and 
is calling on all organisations 
and individuals to write to the 


Home Secretary, and to lobby 


local MPs about the case. 

A day of action is being 
organised in the autumn. For 
further information contact 
NALGO’s Assistant General Sec- 
retary (Service Conditions), 1 
Mabledon Place, London WC1H 
9AJ. Tel: 01-388 2366. 


On January 25, 1984 a preli- 
minary hearing into the said 
charges was held and despite 
fabricated and contradictory 
evidence given by the police, 
the judge ruled that Ken must 
stand trial on Monday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1984. 

The campaign claims that 
Ken is being victimised because 
he is politically active in relation 
to environmental, women’s is- 
sues, anti-racist and anti-imper- 
jalist politics and state that he 
was framed on the mayijuana 
charge. 

The Ken Deyarmond De- 
fence Committee needs support 


_in the form of letters denounc- 


ing the frame up and also finan- 
cial donations to assist with the 
legal costs. 

Please contact: The Ken Deyar- 
mond Defence Committee, P.O. 
Box 6326, Station ‘A’, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Pembroke Hotel, North Prome- 
nade, Blackpool on October 2nd 


at 6.30pm. 
For further information contact 
— The National Campaign 


Against the Police Bill, Room 


305, Panther House, 38 Mt. 


Pleasant, London WC1. Tel: 
01-833 3823. 
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We are writing in response to Gus John’s review of 
Grenada: Whose Crisis?, published by us earlier this 
year. Like any organisation working on Latin America 
and the Caribbean, our work receives its fair share of 
criticism, which we accept in good spirit and in the 
knowledge that to open and engage in debates is the 
only way forward in combatting injustice, racism and 
imperialism. We may often be incorrect but we are 
neither precious nor sectarian. However, we must 
object to Gus John’s review of this book, not because 
he attacks our opinions and interpretations but 
precisely because he attacks ones that we neither hold 
nor presented in the text and which cannot be imputed 
to us except by dint of wilful misinterpretation, 
which does your readership a great disservice. This is 
not the place to rehearse the debate over the tragedy 
of Grenada in great detail, but several salient points 
do require immediate response. 

John says, ‘The book, basically, supports the Coard- 
ist position while bemoaning the fact that the ‘politi- 
cal error’ of Bishop’s assassination gave the green light 
for the US invasion’. Earlier he strongly implies that 
the text supports the line of Coard’s OREL group. 

What, in fact, do we say? That, under Coard’s 
guidance, ‘the NJM came increasingly to develop 
an understanding and internal application of Marxism 
that was hierarchical, schoolbookish and narrowly 
centred on the power of the state.’ (p.57) Later on 
we make a number of precise and sharp observations 
and criticisms of Coard’s group and its activities well 
before the final debacle. We call Coard’s and Austin’s 
RMC ‘a militaristic rump of both the PRG and the 
NJM, a. . . dictatorial regime’ (p.54) Hardly glowing 
praise from supposed fellow-travellers. 

John employs the worst kind of journalistic sleight 
of hand to impute to us a scandalously off-hand and 


Sion, 


The Grenad 


The following article is a response to Gus John’s article on Grenada published in 
the July/August 1984 issue of Race Today. We welcome further contributions to 
this debate. 
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immoral attitude to Maurice Bishop’s assassination as 
simply ‘a political error’. What, in fact, did we say? 
That ‘the assassination of Maurice Bishop and a num- 
ber of his comrades was not just a political error of 
enormous proportions or a grossly misconceived 
application of ‘leninism’; it served to bring the whole 
revolutionary process to an abrupt and bloody end.’ 
(p.55) In short, we say, as any unbiased reader can per- 
ceive, that this was an event of historic proportion; a 
crime in a whole number of ways. 

Nothing that happened at Fort Rupert is ‘exonera- 
ted’ by us, as John would have your readers believe. 
Nor do we identify any ‘wrongdoings’ on the part of 
Maurice Bishop. We simply endeavoured to present 
the circumstances under which this awful act came to 
pass in as balanced and objective terms as we could 
manage. Perhaps Mr John would be so good as to in- 
dicate where, precisely and with textual reference, we 
favour Coard’s morality over that of Maurice Bishop? 
Perhaps he could also indicate where we have relied 
on OREL sources (presumably he means the Central 
Committee minutes) without referring to the alter- 
native version provided by the Prime Minister’s sup- 
porters, most notably George Louison, with whom 
we had an extended and detailed discussion within 
ten days of Bishop’s death. 

Finally, John states, “The authors are mealy- 
mouthed and lack the courage to state categorically 
that they are for the Stalinist left in the Caribbean 
and simply regret that things went awry for Coard 
and OREL.’ This extraordinary and cowardly state- 
ment has absolutely no basis in fact and certainly 
cannot be conjured up out of the booklet which 
LAB produced precisely to contribute to a debate 
and not to proselytise on one side or another with 
blanket denunciations. The authors, both separately 


Guardian 


and together, have on a number of occasions fiercely 
attacked the ‘Stalinist left’ of the region and we have 
received more than verbal and written responses from 
that current. If Mr John would like a bibliography of 
our writings in this regard we will happily provide 
him with one; he will quickly find out that it is as 
‘trotskyists’ that we have been vilified and almost 
exclusively by those epigones of ‘Stalinism’ with 


Question 


It has become necessary for the Maurice Bishop 
Patriotic Movement to let the Grenadian people know 
the facts of the Fennis Augustine matter. 

In November 1983, the main survivors of the Octo- 
ber massacre, George Louison, Kendrick Radix, Lyden 
Ramdhanny and Einstein Louison called Fennis 
Augustine back to Grenada to discuss the way for- 
ward. They told Augustine of their plans to launch 
the Maurice Bishop Foundation by January and to 
gradually rebuild the party. The group asked Augus- 
tine to return to Grenada to join the struggle to re- 
build Grenada, given the fact that there were few 
people to carry out this major task. Augustine agreed 
and came home in February. 

Soon after Augustine arrived in Grenada, differen- 
ces began to appear on fundamental issues. 


THE TRIAL OF THE COARD CLIQUE 

George Louison was asked to give evidence against 
the Coard clique early in May. Everyone in the group 
except Augustine agreed that he should give evidence. 
The group pointed out that the trial and conviction 
of the Coard clique was a most fundamental and 


which he fancifully aligns us. Let us be attacked for 
what we are and what we say, Mr John. When this 
takes place in an honest manner we will be quite 
prepared to accept statements as to the nature of our 
moral courage. 

James Dunkerley 

Fitzroy Amburseley 

Latin America Bureau 


iimportant issue to all of us and to the people of 


Grenada. To refuse to give evidence would be a great 


-| act of betrayal against Maurice Bishop and the Octo- 


ber 19 Martyrs. At the end of all discussions, Augus— 
tine held on to his position and would only say that 
his instincts told him that it was wrong. 


THE NAME OF THE NEW PARTY 
Augustine completely opposed Maurice Bishop’s 
name being part of the name of the new party. 

The Group argued that Bishop was the greatest 
leader our people have ever known. He gave his life 


1 to save our people and his ideas still remain the main 
™@ basis for building our country. Bishop must be the 


rock upon which we will build our political future. It 
was further pointed out that in many countries of 
the world, parties are named after great leaders like 
Augustino Sandino in Nicaragua and Farabundo Marti 
in El Salvador. Even religions name their denomina- 
tions after great leaders. 

Augustine never accepted these arguments and 
withdrew from the group. Interestingly, he never sug- 
gested a different name at any of the meetings. 


| THE PARTY MANIFESTO 


Augustine said that he did not agree with certain 
things in the party’s manifesto. When asked, the only 
one he pointed to was Parish Councils and the whole 
popular democratic structure. The group was shocked 
that anyone could oppose what is the heart and soul 
of peoples’ participation in the revolution. This 
meant that while Augustine worked with the revolu- 
tion, he was in disagreement with the main core of its 
programme. 

The rumour which surfaced saying Augustine was 
tipped to lead the party is not short of a piece of wild 
speculation. This was discussed at no stage and so did 
not originate from leaders of the Maurice Bishop 
Patriotic Movement. 

The facts of the Augustine case are clear. Anyone 


who examines it would see that his withdrawal comes 
at the best time possible and prevents another problem 
within our ranks. All of his actions have been contrary 
to respect for the spirit, life and works of Maurice 
Bishop and the heroes and martyrs of our people. 
We will rebuild holding high the banner of Maurice 
Bishop. Bishop is the champion of the Grenadian— 
peoples’ struggle. He is the most fitting symbol to 
give new life, energy and direction to our peoples 
political renewal. . 
LONG LIVE THE SPIRIT OF MAURICE BISHOP 
AND THE OCTOBER 19TH MARTYRS! 
Maurice Bishop Patriotic Movement 6 June 1984. 
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The child is crying. Tears slowly streak down a 
young, black face with eyes of hurt. The child is 
dressed in a tattered shirt and trousers with a gaping 
hole in the backside. He is bare-footed. He is crying 
because a bigger boy, around 14 years old, has just 
taken away from him the money for which he has 
just begged. 

Men and women rush past him to and from the 
supermarket in their new Toyota Cressidas and they 
drive up to Manor Park to their homes where they 
will switch on their colour television to watch, per- 
haps, the CBS news live from their satellite dishes. 
The two Jamaicas look at each other, each not re- 
cognising the other. However, one of them is repre- 
sentative of reality; the other, responding to the latest 
fads from Miami, lives a life that belies the experience 
of the majority of Jamaicans. 

Jamaican society is today rapidly approaching 
a watershed. Why is this so? Why have the dreams of 
October 1980 turned into disillusion and nightmare 
for some? What has caused a government that pro- 
mised ‘change without chaos’, that promised ‘de: 
liverance, human rights and justice’, to become, in 
just under four years, an unpopular government 
where even some of its once strongest supporters 
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Jamaica lod 


By Tony Bogues 
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criticise it for behaving in an authoritarian fashion 
and making fundamental decisions without consulta- 
tion from the sectors who will be affected by these 
decisions. 


DEBT RESCHEDULED | 

On July 16 this year, in Paris, the Jamaican Prime 
Minister, Edward Seaga, signed an agreement with the 
ten major Western creditor nations (the Paris club) 
which rescheduled US§$135 million of the island’s 
present national external debt of US§3.2 billion. The 
signing of this document takes place against the 
background of a deep economic crisis in the island, 
and was the result of a June agreement with the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund (IMF), occurring after 
over 10 months of negotiation with the government 
and failure to pass two tests under a previous IMF 
agreement. All of this, despite the claims of the govern- 
ment that the economy had experienced growth. 

However, an examination of the government’s 
claims and announcements, when matched against the 
reality of the standard of living of most Jamaicans, 
shows that they simply do not correlate. For example, 
the government has claimed that the only negative 
aspect of its economic policy was its inability to 


attain its balance of payments objectives. But perusal 
of official government economic publications indica- 
tes that in all the major sectors, decline has been the 
order of the day. 

In the manufacturing sector today, only 50-55% 
utilisation is occurring, domestic agriculture has 
declined, while the island’s trade deficit has increased. 


| Balance 


USM§ 

—503.2 
—613.7 
—643.6 


Exports 
978.0 
767.4 
670.2 


Imports 


Between 1982-83, the slide became obvious in the 
economy, in 1983-84 the slide has become a disas- 
ter. In a situation where inflation was officially three 
times higher than in 1982, the government’s May 
budget, adhering to a policy of tight fiscal monetar- 
ism, was planned to cut the budget fiscal deficit 
from 15% to 8% of Gross Domestic Production 
(GDP). 

This, in reality, many critics of the government 
claim, was a condition of the IMF before it acceded 
to a new agreement. The immediate impact of this is 
not only higher taxation, but a drastic cut of public 
sector employment, thereby adding to the 27% un- 
employment rate. A recent article in the island’s 
major newspaper, the Daily Gleaner announced that 
over 6,000 persons would be made redundant. 

However, the small communist party, the Workers 
Party of Jamaica, has recently claimed that a supple- 
mentary document has been presented to the IMF 
which calls for redundancies of over 10,000 in the 
public sector. A senior member of the government 
has denied this. But whatever the figure, it is clear 
that the already high unemployment rate of the island 
will increase significantly. 


FOOD STAMPS AND MALNUTRITION 
But perhaps the essence of the failure of the Jamaica 
Labour Party (JLP) government’s economic policy 
can be gleaned not only from the consistent devalua- 
tion of the Jamaican dollar (over 100% in the last 
nine months), but in the area of the food economy 
as well. 

From 1978 there has been a decline in the produc- 
tion of domestic food crops. By 1982 domestic food 
production was 30% below 1978 levels and 9% 
below 1980 levels. In 1983 food prices began to 
leap-frog, and this has continued into this year. 
Obviously this had an impact on the incidence of mal- 
nutrition, both as a result of devaluations and decline 
in local food production. 

A random sample survey conducted recently 
suggests that malnutrition has increased signifi- 
cantly. The survey also demonstrated that mal- 
nutrition was acute in the 1-5 years category. It is 
in this context that the food-stamp programme of 
the government was announced. The programme, 
which is to assist one million Jamaicans, demonstrates 


the realisation by the JLP government that the 
standard of living of ordinary Jamaicans has fallen 
considerably. 

Another side to the story is that while the govern- 
ment continues to say that the economy has turned 
around, there have been consistent shortages of 
baking flour, counter flour, rice and sardines am- 
ongst other items. It is ironic that in 1976-80,short- 
ages of this nature were blamed on the democratic 
socialist government of the People’s National Party 
(PNP) and its supposed flirtation with Cuba. Today, 
however, nothing is heard about this. 

While local production declines, overall growth for 
1983 is 0%, unemployment increases, and the IMF 
bites, and while the island’s foreign debt of $3.2 
billion now means that every person in Jamaica 
owes US§ 1,600, the roadsare filled with 1984 Toyotas 
Cressidas and Volvos — and the satelite dish culture 
grows. At the same time, children of small farmers 
in many parishes walk miles to school with no shoes 
on their feet. 


MANAGING THE CRISIS 

Politically, the JLP government has attempted to 
manage the economic crisis in two ways. Firstly, 
it has sought to wage a propaganda battle that an- 
nounces that everything is well, in the hope that its 
words will become the reality. Secondly, it has em- 
barked upon a series of sideshows in efforts to divert 
the ordinary Jamaicans’ attention from the crisis. 

One of the sideshows, the Grenadian events, has 
had enormous effects upon the region and on the 
future of CARICOM, the Caribbean Common Market. 

In October 1983, it was acknowledged by all, both 
supporters and critics, that the government was at its 
lowest ebb. It failed two IMF tests, the projected 
foreign investment had not materialised, inflation was 
rising and local production was falling. It became 
clear that if the government continued in the same 


Edward Seaga — Prime Minister of Jamaica 
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manner for another year, it was in danger of becoming 
the first one-term government in the island’s history 
of electoral politics. Pouncing on the tragedy of 
Grenada, the government called a general election, 
breaking a previous mutual electoral accord it had 
made with the PNP. 

The December 1983 election was held on an out- 
dated voters list. The PNP boycotted the elections 
and for the first time since independence, there was a 
one-party parliamentary system. This situation has 
sent jitters up the spines of potential foreign investors 
who realise that until both parties are in parliament, 
political instability is imminent. 


Rig 


The ‘one-party rule’ has been compounded by the 
high-handedness of the government’s modus operandi. 
A recent example will suffice. A storm is now brew- 
ing in educational circles about the government’s 
plans to modify the curriculum and nature of the 


Jose Marti School in St. Catherine. This school, built 
in the 1970s with Cuban assistance, has been a model 
work-study school which is self-sufficient. However, 
both the Minister of Construction, Bruce Golding 
and the Minister of Education, Mavis Gilmour, have 
made plans which would modify this system. They 
claimed to have discussed these plans with the school 
board, but the board denies any discussion. This action 
is similar to the closing of the Jamaica School of Agri- 
culture, and the proposed redundancies in the public 
sector, without informing the Civil Service Associa- 
tion. 

Another sideshow which has stirred the wrath of 
the churches is the government’s plan to introduce 
casino gambling. This has led to a national campaign 
against the plan by the churches, and has brought 
them into open conflict with the government. In all 
of this, the PNP Opposition has been a model of a 
non-confrontationist opposition. Stating that it was 
concentrating its political energies on the formulation 
of its economic and social plan, the party has not 
engaged itself in activist street politics. Some of its 
critics have stated that the non-confrontationist 
approach of the party is a result of what has been 
called a ‘pragmatic electoral shift to the center in an 
effort to win moderate electoral support’. Recently, 
the party outlined aspects of its plan and called for 
national dialogue from various sectors. The final 
plan is slated to be unveiled at its upcoming Septem- 
ber annual conference. 
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GROUNDSWELL OF PROTEST 
Politically, therefore, despite the severe economic 
crisis, an observer would say that ‘things are quiet’. 
But that would not be accurate, for while in 1983 
there was general dissatisfaction, this year — in parti- 
cular over the last two months — there has been a 
spontaneous upsurge in protest activity by local com- 
munities. This activity is not led by the organised 
political parties, but seems to spring from the grounds- 
well of dissatisfaction that is gaining momentum. 

A list of some of these actions is perhaps useful 
for the reader’s understanding of the bubbling that 
is beneath an apparently placid surface: 


At Duckenfield, in St. Thomas, workers place the 
factory under siege over redundancy payments — 
many are arrested and teargassed by the police. 


At Leith Hall, also in the parish of St. Thomas, 
the police are engaged in action which results in 
the death of a citizen. This sparks mass demon- 
strations and the MP for the area has difficulty 
keeping things calm. 


In Bamboo, in the parish of St. Elizabeth, people 

from the community block roads to protest poor 

water supplies. 
But perhaps a better indication of the mood is the 
wildcat strike by-electricity workers. This strike was 
called by rank and file workers, and came rapidly on 
the heels of a recent strike of all workers from the 
country’s major utilities. The strike was important 
because, for the first time in the island’s trade-union 
history, a council of workers was formed bringing 
together BITU/NWU workers (the country’s two 
largest unions) in a co-ordinating unit. The strike 
indicated what the other mass spontaneous community 
actions have been demonstrating — that a feeling is 
growing amongst grass-root Jamaicans that seeks to 
place partisan political feelings aside. A significant 
factor in all actions occurring in St. Thomas is that 
this parish has been traditionally a JLP stronghold. 

The 1980 election in Jamaica gave a chance to the 
capitalist developmental model. It converged with the 
political victory of Ronald Reagan in the US. All the 
factors were in place for Jamaica to become the 
‘Taiwan of the Caribbean’. But despite massive aid 
by the US to Jamaica, second only to that given to 
Israel, the economy has deteriorated. As in the 1960s 
when there was spectacular growth of an average of 
6% in the GDP, when this model of development was 
first tried by the then JLP administration, income 
distribution has worsened. However, this time around 
there is not even the statistical illusion of growth in 
GDP. 

But the visitor to Jamaica would be amazed at the 
prevalence of the luxuries of North American society 
amongst the few and the growing army of unemploy- 
ed and poor in the streets. It is the manifestation of 
both the illusion and the reality of Jamaica today. 
But perhaps the day is fast approaching when the 
reality will shatter the illusion. 

Reprinted from Caribbean Contact 
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From our Special Correspondent 


In the last three years about one million working 
people have lost their jobs and joined the vast and 
expanding pool of the unemployed who constitute 
Nigeria’s reserve army of labour. Since the present 
military regime of General Buhari assumed power, 
tens of thousands of workers have been either re- 
trenched or purged from public sector establishments 
controlled by the administration. Furthermore, 
reports and surveys in the Nigerian popular press 
indicate that the entire salaried working population in 
the country, both in the private and public sectors, 
are dominated by fear and anxiety, for apart from the 
retrenchment and purges, factory closures continue 
unabated. This seige atmosphere among Nigerian 
working people is further compounded by a wage 
freeze. With inflation now running at a little over 
20 per cent per annum, this wage freeze will in- 
evitably lead to further decline in the real value and 
purchasing power of salaries and wages and, ultim- 
ately, starvation wages for many. 


MORE CUT-BACKS AND TAXES 

As if the grim reality described above were not 
harsh enough, the military regime in power has also 
now begun massive cut-backs on state expenditure 
for social services and amenities. Such cut-backs are 
without precedent in the entire post-colonial period 
in Nigeria. The reduction of state subsidies on educa- 
tion has been the most discussed and the most con- 
troversial cut. However other subsidised services and 
amenities, like medical care, drugs, and petroleum 
products, are also slated for this comprehensive pro- 
gramme of cut-backs and the attendant shifting of 
costs to a working population already beaten to its 
knees by loss of jobs, insecurity, inflationary price 
hikes and scarcity of basic commodities. And to make 
a dreary situation drearier, to render working peo- 


The 
‘Travails 
of the Nigerian 
Working Class 


Major General Buhari. Credit West Africa 


ple and their families and dependants literally pros- 
trate, taxes and rates abolished by the ousted civilian 
administration have now been re-introduced includ- 
ing, in the northern parts of the country, the not- 
orious jangali (poll or community tax) and haraji 
(cattle tax). 

Nothing reveals the extreme right-wing and anti- 
labour bent of the present regime more than this re- 
introduction of ‘jangali’ and ‘haraji’. These were taxes 
and levies which colonial administrations in Nigeria 
introduced in the hey-day of their social and econom- 
ic pacification of the people (after the much earlier 
military pacification campaigns). ‘Jangali’ involves 
paying tax simply for being alive and being a member 
of the adult population, whether or not one is in 
productive employment and whether or not the state 
provides services and amenities for one’s community 
or village. ‘Haraji’ is more ambiguous, since taxation 
on cattle seems to conform to the universal practice 
of deriving revenues for the state at the very source of 
entrepreneurial activity. But traditionally, the cattle- 
rearing nomads of Nigeria have always been at the 
edge of urban or even settled rural existence and are 
therefore beyond the pale of benefits and services 
provided by the state. The reintroduction of these 
taxes and levies shows more than anything else the 
present regime’s determination to re-define relations 
between the state and the working people of Nigeria 
in a way which sets it apart from all the previous 
post-colonial governments. 


NEO-COLONIALISM 

It is perhaps necessary to place what has been dis- 
cussed so far in this essay in some historical and even 
continental perspective. Working people and their 
families and dependants in Africa have in the whole 
post-colonial period suffered both generalised ill- 
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usage and specific forms of brutalisation from their 
governments to a degree which reveals these govern- 
ments as the continuation and perpetuation of the 
colonial heritage of exploitation and degradation. 
Thus, the term neo-colonialism means first of all the 
continuation and perpetuation of this historic pat- 
tern. What then mitigates or qualifies this pattern is 
the relative crudity or sophistication, the relative 
brutality or gentleness with which a particular govern- 
ment, a particular regime has sought to contain or 
pacify working people. It is only in this context that 
one can assert that Nigerian or Ghanian or Tanzanian 
working people have been more flexibly and astutely 
contained and pacified by the post-colonial govern- 
ments of these countries than, say, their counter- 
parts in Zaire, the Sudan or Malawi. These relative 
differences in the level and nature of pacification of 
working people by most post-colonial governments in 
Africa involve both the general quality of life as well 
as the specific working conditions and the scope of 
independent self-organisation allowed working people. 

To come back to the Nigerian case history under 
discussion here. The simultaneous intensification and 
generalisation of the pacification of working people 
being currently undertaken by the present military 
| regime constitutes something of a decisive point of 
departure in the post-colonial history of the country. 
Because despite opposition working people in Nigeria 
have won important gains and wrested important con- 
cessions from successive civilian and military admin- 
istrations. One of these is the principle of no taxation 
without employment. Another is the principle that 
certain services and amenities, like education and 
health, should be provided entirely free to all citi- 
zens. Furthermore, a national minimum wage of 
N125.00 per month was won by the Nigerian Labour 
Congress after the general strike of 1981. There is 
also the official recognition of the 1st of May (May 
Day) as a public holiday for workers’ rallies and 
solidarity processions which the ousted civilian re- 
gime passed into law in 1980. And most important of 
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Members of the Supreme Military Council after their first meeting at Dodan Barracks in Lagos on January 3 1984. 


all, the unions and organisations of working people 
have fought for and retained a considerable measure 
of independence of governmental control and manipu-. 
lation. 

The burden of psychological insecurity and material 
hardship which the policies and actions of the military 
regime of General Buhari places on the working peo- 
ple of Nigeria is a deliberate reversal of the limited 
welfarism and political reformism of previous admin- 
istrations. Even as more blows are delivered and more 
cut-backs imposed the regime makes more strident 
exhortations to the people for sacrifice, dedication 
and patriotism, all in the name of national interests. 
It follows that if working people are to endure the 
prevailing hardships at the same time that they ex- 
pect more to come, if they are to forego the conces- 
sions they have won in the course of decades of 
costly struggles, these national interests ought to be 
precisely defined by the regime. Better still, these 
interests ought to be understood by working people 
and their organisations. 


‘NATIONAL INTEREST’ 

According to the statements and actions of leading 
members of the regime, national interests, which 
require the discipline and sacrifice of Nigerian working 
people, means saving the country from probable 
total economic collapse. The severe economic reces- 
sion caused by the drastic fall in oil revenues, a 
debt burden requiring almost 30 per cent of yearly 
national revenue to service, the resulting extensive 
decline in industrial and commercial activities) and 
the excessive corruption and mismanagement (econo- 
mic sabotage) of the politicians of the ousted civilian 
administration. As the present regime sees it, against 
the actual and potential consequences of the prob- 
lems the regime inherited from the Shagari admin- 
istration, many of the rights and relative security of 
employment hitherto enjoyed by working people 
are luxuries which can no longer be sustained; an 
economy battered and pillaged to the extent per- 


Akin Adedayo 


period of the country’s post-colonial experience. To 
rid the country of corruption, mismanagement and 
waste, and to divest the state of the costly and in the 
view of the regime, premature expenditure on so 
many free services is to instill reason — the pur- 
posive ‘reason’ of productive, efficient Capitalism — 
to the prevailing order, not to transform it. Many 
‘| influential members of the regime including General 
Buhari himself and army strongman General Ibrahim 
Babangida, have made it abundantly clear that their 
disillusion is not with the prevailing system but with 
the way it has been operated. General Babangida even 
put the ideological seal on this orientation when he 
made his famous statement that this is not a period 
which calls for undue radicalism. And meanwhile, 
this attempt to rationalise the system is being carried 
out unabashedly under the tutelage of the Intern- 
ational Monetary Fund. 

Thus, the hardships which are being imposed on 
Nigerian working people, the sacrifices they are daily 
urged to make, are not meant to end or confront the 
system of dependent capitalism. In other words, even 
as they are called upon to make more and more 
sacrifices and endure more and more hardships, the 


Nigerian working people are being betrayed. It is 
|safe to say that given their accumulated political 
experience, as shown in their organisations, the 
Nigerian working people will not passively endure this 
betrayal. 
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left to right: Major General Buhari, Major General Bali, 
Babangida. Credit: West Africa 
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petrated by the Shagari era requires hardships and 
more hardships. So goes the argument. 


Behind the regime’s facile definition of the national 
interest of the present period of the Nigerian crisis 
of state, economy and society lies a spirited attempt 
to rationalise dependent capitalism, the economic 
order which has prevailed in a more or less pro- 
foundly chaotic, freewheeling manner in the whole 


CONFERENCE ON 
ANTI-ARAB RACISM 
CAUSE & EFFECT 
Sunday 14th October 
10.30-5.30, 
Camden Centre, 
Bidborough Street, NW1. 
Kings Cross tube 


Western Image of Arabs (Edward Said) 
Media stereotyping of Arabs 

Legal status of Arabs 

Arab women 

Anti-Arab racism/anti-semitism 

Arabs as part of Britain’s black community 
Apartheid in Israel 

Israel and the Third World 


Exhibitions *«Workshops 
*xCreche *Admission free 
Organised by Palestine 
Solidarity Campaign 
Sponsored by GLC 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Fourth International Book Fair of Radical 

Black & Third World Books 
The Fourth International Book Fair of 
Radical Black and Third World Books and 
the International Book Fair Festival Week 
will take place from Sunday 17 March to 
Sunday 24 March, 1985, at the Camden 
Centre, Bidborough Street, Kings Cross, 
London WC1., England. 

If you would like to participate and 
to be kept in touch with our plans, please 
contact the organisers: New Beacon Books, 
Race Today Publications and Bogle— 
L’Ouverture Publications at 76 Stroud 
Green Road, London N4, England, or 
telephone us on 01-272 4889; 01-737 
2268; 01-579 4920. 


SOCIAL 
African Dawn/Barricada 
Admission £2.50 (Students/claimants £1.00) 
bar and food at Camden Centre 
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Flectioic3 in the 
Caribbean 


St Vincent 


The Grenada factor in Caribbean electoral 
politics appears on the wane and so too 
the pro Uncle Sam hysteria which greeted 
the American military in Grenada. 

Seaga in Jamaica, Kennedy Simmons 
in St Kitts and Nevis and VC Bird in 
Antigua and Barbuda successfully ex- 
ploited the pro Grenada invasion senti- 
ment and were returned to power in re- 
cent elections. Milton Cato tried it in 
St. Vincent and his labour party was 
routed at the polls. The Americans 
backed Cato heavily. They intervened dir- 
ectly in the elections when they signed an 
8 million dollar US Aid package with the 
Cato government at the height of the 
election campaign. Active in_ the 
Organisation of Eastern Caribbean States, 
Cato campaigned on a pro US platform, 
A National Democratic Party led by 
James Mitchell attacked the corruption of 
the Cato regime and spoke out against 

the militarisation of the Caribbean by the 
Americans. 
Mitchell’s N.D.P. won nine out of the 


13 seats contested. 


Immediately after the ballot count re- 
vealed that Cato was bound to lose the 
election, a US battleship appeared in Vin- 
centian waters without any explanation. 
The Iowa, which was recently refurb- 
ished and made part of the US, Central 
America and Caribbean task force, 
steamed into Kingtown harbour and then 
circled the island. 


Barbados despatched its coast guard 
vessel the Trident, to St Vincent without 
the prior knowledge of Mitchell who 
was already elected and sworn in as 
prime minister. The Trident carries 
missiles. 


Mitchell encountered serious difficulty 
when he attempted to convince his armed 
forces that the constitution required 


that they be loyal to his regime. Mean- 
while US Ambassador Anderson is in and 
out of St Vincent regularly no doubt try- 
ing to bring the newly elected regime to 
heel. 


Dominica 
and 
Barbados 


Eugenia Charles Freedom Party in Dom- 
inica shamelessly pro-American fought 
the local elections in Portsmouth. The 
Freedom Party lost all the five seats con- 
tested to the United Dominica Labour 
Party. And Tom Adams’ ruling Barbados 
Labour Party lost a by-election in one of 
its strongholds in the St Peter consti- 
tuency. The seats, held by the BLP over 
the last 40 years, fell to the opposition. 
Democratic Labour Party. Local pundits 
predict that both these regimes will be 
defeated if they were to go to the polls in 
the current political mood. 


US military in the Caribbean 
Photo: Debi Alper 


Workers on strike in T& IT 


Workers at the Lever Bros. company 
in Trinidad have been on strike now for 
130 days. They have refused a 24% wage 
offer spread over a three year period and 
are demanding 29.5% instead. 

Lever Bros. is the local subsidiary 
of the UK based Unilever. The workers 
produce’ detergents from material 
imported from Britain. 

The company is guaranteed the Carib- 
bean market for its products and indeed 
dominate it. Published accounts reveal 
150% rise in profits from the preceeding 
year. 

Initially the company indicated its 
willingness to pay. (They could afford it 
they said) only to renege under the pres- 
sure of a wage freeze arbitrarily imposed 
by the Employers Consultative Associa- 
tion, an organisation representing multi- 
national and local employers. 

The strike is occupying the centre 


velopment. It will of course determine 
the wage settlements for several industries 
in the east/west coast of the island. 

In an attempt to break the strike the 
company contacted applicants whom 


they had previously turned down for jobs 
and invited them to apply for the strikers 
jobs. It is a mere ploy. It would take a 
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Viciolis Attacks Against W orke: 


Strike ts On Legat 


stage of national politics. Local TV, radio pe 


and the national press follow its every de- 
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full three year period before new workers 
are able to handle the skills of produc- 


tion. 

Huge pickets, averaging around 300 in 
number, gather at the gates where a strike 
camp is located and which is manned ona 
24-hour rota. Support for the strike has 
come from several unions in the country 
including teachers, public servants, oil- 
workers and other workers in industry. 
The workers on strike at Lever Bros. are 
members of the militant Oilfield Workers 
Trade Union. 


The strike has also pushed the Minister 
of Labour to contemplate stricter laws 
against strikes. He publicly asserted that 
after a strike has been going for a month 
or so the law should require a secret bal- 
loting of the workers involved to ascer- 
tain whether they want to return to 
work. A collective howl of protest from 
the trades union movement appears to 
have had the desired effect. 
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Indira’s 
Dirty 
Tricks 


In dismissing the state government of 
N T Rama Rao, Mrs Indira Gandhi has 
given the scattered Indian opposition 
parties the gift of unity months before 


she calls an election. On August 16, the’ 


day after India celebrates its 37th anni- 
versary of independence from the Raj and 
the birth of its legislative democracy, the 
Governor of Andhra Pradesh in southern 
India wrote a note of dismissal to the 
state’s Chief Minister, former film star 
N T Rama Rao. Known to his supporters 
and to the rest of India as NTR. Rama 
Rao had ruled the state as Chief Minister 
of his Telugu Desam Party for a little 
over a year. 

His election in ’83, displacing the Con- 
gress (I) Party of Mrs Gandhi in the state 
was a sign of the consolidation around 
regional, non-national parties of the 
opposition to the policies of the central 
Indira government. In Kashmir in the 
extreme north, Sikkim in the Himalayas, 
Tamilnadu in the south, Karnataka and 
Andhra in the south, non-Congress 
governments came to power. The two 
eastern states of West Bengal and Tripura 
have been ruled by the Communist Party 
of India (Marxist) led front for several 
years. 

The toppling of NTR, ham-fisted and 
by no means irreversible, is the last in a 
series of attacks that Indira Gandhi has 
launched on the opposition to her in the 
country. The dismissal of the Sikkim 
government was followed a few months 
ago by the dismissal of the government of 
Farooq Abdulla in Kashmir. Under the 
Indian constitution, the states of India 
have their own legislative assemblies and 
the majority parties in these assemblies 


form the state government under a 
Chief Minister and a state cabinet. The 
electorate of India votes, in addition, for 
the Members of Parliament which it sends 
to the centre in Delhi and the majority 
party there forms the government of 
India. The President of India, supposedly 
a non-political appointee, in turn 
appoints Governors of the states who are 
nominal heads of the state and the figure- 
heads who call on the leaders of majori- 
ties in the legislatures to form state 
governments. 

Under the constitution the President 
of India can suspend a state government 
if he (or she) has manifest reason to 
doubt the representative nature of the 
government. Alternatively the President 


‘can declare President’s rule, suspend the 


whole legislature and call for fresh elec- 
tions. Since 1959 these provisions of the 
constitution have given the ruling party in 
Delhi the mechanism for eliminating 
opposition. In 1959, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Indira’s father, prevailed upon the Presi- 
dent to dismiss the government and 
suspend the legislature of Kerala, the 
southernmost western state of India 
after a communist government had come 
to power under E M S Namboodripad. 
It was the first communist government 
elected in India, or for that matter in the 
Third World, and represented, in its 
opposition to Nehru’s forms of ‘socialism’ 
in a mixed economy, a potential threat to 
Congress rule throughout India. 
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That wasn’t the way Indira, a quarter 
of a century later chose to dismiss the 
threat of Farooq Abdulla and NTR. In 
Kashmir Farooq’s government was 
toppled in favour of a government by 
his brother-in-law, a defector from 
Farooq’s party who bribed and bought 
out enough members of the parliament to 
form a majority coalition with Indira’s 
Congress. In Andhra the same trick had 
been in preparation for months. 

In NTR’s cabinet there were inevitably 
the Brutus’s and the power-seekers. On 
August 15 at 8.30am NTR’s Finance 
Minister, Mr Bhaskara Rao called on the 
Governor of the state and gave him a list 
of 161 members of the legislative 
assembly, including the whole of the 
Congress block and five from smaller 


parties together with dissidents from 
NTR’s party who wanted to break away. 

Bhaskara Rao claimed that he had a 
majority now in the 295 member 
assembly. The Governor, a Mr Ram Lal, 
a Congress supporter and a blatantly 
political appointee and chamcha of Mrs 
Gandhi, didn’t bother to reconvene the 
state assembly and demand from Mr 
Bhaskara Rao that he prove his majority. 
He promptly dismissed NTR as Chief 
Minister and invited Bhaskara Rao to take 
the position. 

NTR had just returned from America 
where he had had extremely serious heart 
surgery. He mustered his support in the 
legislative assembly together. It came to 
161, a clear majority. It included 35 of 
the men that Bhaskara Rao had claimed 
were in his faction. Not satisfied that he 
would get justice from the State 
Governor, NTR put his legislators on 
planes and trains and took them a thou- 
sand miles to Delhi to parade them in the 
grounds of Rashtrapati Bhavan, the home 
of India’s President Zail Singh. Bhaskara 
Rao, now Chief Minister refused to 
yield and still refuses to call a meeting of 
the legislative assembly to test his 
majority, or claims to one, on the floor 
of the house. He told the Indian press 
that NTR was holding his members cap- 
tive. NTR replied in the press that the 
price of bribes to defectors had now 
reached Rs 15 lakhs, (in excess of 
£100,000) to cross the floor and join the 
traitors and the Congress. The majority 
of his legislators are farmers and teachers 
who may earn £30—£40 a month. ma 

The dismissal of NTR brought riots 
and strikes in the state of Andhra, days of 
general strike and protest in the opposi- 
tion parties’ strongholds and mammoth 
rallies in Delhi and in Hyderabad, the 
capital of the state. The national oppo- 
sition leaders, including the leaders of the 
communist state governments rallied to 


NTR’s cause. 
Though the dismissal of Farooq and 


NTR has brought opposition parties of all 
political shades into an umbrella organi- 
sation, giving them a head of steam for 
the forthcoming national elections, it 
hasn’t brought them together with any 
programme and policy to put to the 
nation. 

The strength of agitation in Andhra, 
the sheer numbers that attend the rallies 
called by the opposition and by the 
deposed leader who is now part of this 
opposition, demonstrate that the people 
of the state will not allow the Indira 
Congress to seize power by any means in 
order to have an administrative base from 
which to launch or manipulate or rig 
the national election. The Congress’s 
dirty tricks may even have projected NTR 


‘into being the national figure that the 


opposition to” Indira Gandhi has so far 
lacked. 
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The 


Feminist 


6 & The First International Femi- 
nist Book Fair took place in 


London on June 7, 8 and 9 this year, 
with an accompanying programme of 
associated events, spread over a two week 
period and taking place throughout the 
country. The Book Fair was_a trade 


success, a media success, a social success, 
possibly a literary success, but it was not 
a radical political success. Why? Should 
one ever have expected it to be in the 
first place? Book Fairs aré not auto- 
matically radical and neither is feminism. 
The women’s movement is like the black 
movement. To understand any feminist 
organisation you have to see where it is 
coming from, where it is going to and 
whose interests it represents. _ 

The First International Feminist Book 
Fair did project itself as part of the 
tradition of radical book fairs in Britain— 
the tradition of the Socialist Book Fair 
and the International Book Fair of Radi- 
cal Black and Third World Books. But 
if you look carefully at the prepublicity 
put out by the organisers then you find 
a heavy emphasis on the trade and com- 
mercial aspects of works by women 
writers rather than any particular concern 
with the way forward in the women’s 
movement, 

On the form that went out to publi- 
shers seeking their participation in the 
Book Fair, the major quote used was 
from a Mr Poultney of W.H. Smiths. 

‘We are supporting this promotion 
because the demand for feminist books is 
a demand for more books —a real growth’. 

Then the preamble to the List of 
Recommended Books published by the 
Feminist Book Fair Group states: ‘To 
celebrate the quantity, quality and 
diversity of women’s writing internation- 
ally and to focus attention on one of the 
healthiest growth areas of the book trade, 
we are happy to announce this major 
trade and cultural event.’ (my italics) 

So you got special displays in W.H. 
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‘Smiths and other bookshops during the 


two week event. Up and down the 
country, books by Alice Walker, Maya 
Angelou, Toni Cade Bambara and other 
women writers were being promoted to 
the British public. There were signing 
sessions with visiting writers and point of 
sales promotional material. But this was 
not because W.H. Smiths had suddenly 
decided that Alice Walker, Maya Angelou, 
Toni Cade Bambara and others were good 
writers; nor had W.H. Smiths turned into 
a supporter of women’s rights; W.H. 
Smiths was just doing its job of selling 
books — and at the moment books by 
women, in particular Afro-American 
women, do sell. That was one message 
that came out of the First International 
Feminist Book Fair very loud and clear. 
The organisers were equally success- 
ful in getting extensive media coverage 
for the Book Fair. There were interviews 
with many of the women writers visiting 
Britain on the radio and TV, write ups in 
many of the national newspapers, and 
numerous articles in the more radical 
alternative press. The New Statesman, 
for example, devoted three pages to the 
event, something it has certainly never 
done for the International Book Fair of 
Radical Black and Third World Books. 
The First International Feminist Book 
Fair brought over a large number of 
women writers from many different 


countries, courtesy UNESCO, who footed 
the fares bill. These included such writers 
as Toni Cade Bambara, Rosa Guy, Audre 
Lorde and Adrienne Rich (USA), Suniti 
Namjoshi, Madhu Kishwar and Urvashi 
Butalia (India), Maureen Watson and Faith 
Bandler (Australia), Jester Tshuma 
(Zimbabwe). They spoke in numerous 
forums ranging from ‘An International 
Lesbian Writers Celebration’ ‘A Black and 
Third World Women Writers’ Evening’, to 
individual presentations of works from 
the different countries involved. 

But what was the purpose of all this 
activity? Apart from selling books and 
generally having a useful and enjoyable 
social encounter among women writers 
and publishers? Was there a solid political 
core to the Book Fair and to the events 
that tried to show the way forward 
in the women’s movement today or tried 
to raise and discuss key issues facing the 
women’s movement today? 

1 went to what I presumed would be 
the keynote forum of the First Interna- 
tional Feminist Book Fair — held in the 


Kensington Town Hall — ‘Different 
Concepts of Women’s Liberation Inter- 
nationally’. I could not believe my 
ears when the chairperson, Robyn Archer, 
introduced the evening by saying that her 
brief from the organisers had been to 
find four non-controversial readings repre- 
senting different aspects of the women’s 
movement internationally. And she had 
clearly been prepared to accept such a 
brief. Well, I thought, perhaps this will 
work as a cultural experience, a prose 
reading that will give the audience the 
same lift, excitement and inspiration that 
a good poetry reading does. Unfortunat- 
ely it didn’t. Toni Cade Bambara came 
closest with her brilliantly funny reading 
of her short story Gorilla my Love. Faith 
Bandler (an aboriginal writer from 
Australia) and Dorothy Nelson (Ireland) 
had the difficult task of making some- 
thing out of short extracts from long 
novels. Petra Kelly (from the Green 
Movement in Germany) did not even 
try. After disowning the recent publica- 


of wisdom from her mentor Emma Gold- 
man, again too short and disjointed to 
make much sense or impact. And none of 
this gave any idea of the women’s move- 
ment internationally (which is how the 


forum had been billed). What are or were 


the particular problems and concerns of 
women in the four areas represented — 
black Australia, black America, Ireland 
and West Germany — and how does the 
women’s movement differ or not differ 
internationally. Ry eS 

The Sunday night forum certainly did 
not come to grips with any issues and 
from what I could see looking at the pro- 
gramme neither did any other of the 
forums. Interestingly, I could not find 
any mention on the programme of what 
have been two major developments in 
Britain — the Greenham Common Women’s 
protest and the vital solidarity shown by 
working class women, miners’ wives and 
others, to the National Union of Mine- 
workers in the current miners’ strike. 

The First International Feminist Book 
Fair succeeded in putting on a good book 
fair (in the sense of a good representa- 
tive selection of books) and a wide num- 
ber of events, primarily because at the 
moment books by women sell and it was 
that aspect that the organisers took as 
their starting point. So what happens 
when the boom in women’s publishing 
passes, as all fashions come and go? 
There will be no guarantee then of 
W.H. Smith’s promotion, UNESCO’s fare 
money, wide media interest or even GLC 
support. When the fairy god- 
mothers have gone, what core © 2 
will remain? 
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MAINTAINING THE 
QUEEN’S PEACE 
‘goo ‘of the Granada TV 


programme ‘Scarman Re- 
turns’ saw the community polic- 
ing strategy of the Brixton 
police force in action; lay visi- 
tors busily testing the flushing 
capacity of toilets in cells at the 
police station; young trainees 
going to great lengths to com- 
prehend patois, Rastafarianism 
and Jamaican languages; an 
action packed meeting of the 
Police Consultative Committee. 
Proof if we needed it that 
Scarman’s recommendations 
were being put into effect. 

However, Marc Wadsworth, 
vice chairman of the Labour 
Party Black Section and report- 
er for Thames News experienced 
the side of police practice that 
the programme failed to educ- 
ate viewers about — the wanton 
exercise of naked force and 
power. 

After hearing noises outside 
his home very late at night on 
August 24, he decided to check 
the security of his own car park- 
ed outside his home. On doing 
so he was shouted at by four 
white men, whose tone and 
manner led him to believe that 
they were skinheads. He hastily 
made his way to his front door 
when four more men appeared. 
These men turned out to be 
plain clothes officers who refus- 
ed either to believe Mr Wads- 
worth’s story or allow him to 
prove he was the owner of the 


SUSTAINING THE 
LINKS 


Ro may not be aware of 
the exodus from Guyana of 
thousands who are fleeing econo- 
mic poverty and political re- 
pression. The government of 
Guyana it seems, are so wor- 
ried about this exodus that they 
have enlisted the support of the 
British Home Office to track 
down Guyanese Nationals in 
Britain. 

Last month a Guyanese resi- 
dent in North London was visited 
by three Home Office officials. 
They knew her name and the 
name of the joint owner of her 
house. They also knew of 4 
Guyanese nationals — her re- 
latives and friends who had 
stayed with her in recent years. 


MALICE 
by 


Leila 
Hassan 


car. He was not fully dressed. 
He was arrested on suspicion of 
tampering with a car and taken 
to Brixton police station and 
detained for 3 hours. Through- 
out his ordeal Mr Wadsworth 
did not meet an understanding 
bobby desperate to bridge the 
communication gap, nor a lay 
visitor urgently seeking a reason 
for his half dressed presence in 
the cell. Undaunted he took the 
matter to the Police Consulta- 
tive Committee where he tabled 
a paper posing 4 questions. 
Were the officers on a special 
operation? What instructions 
were given to mobile units be- 
fore or on August 23? How many 
people have been arrested for a 
similar charge? How many were 
black and were they arrested 
under the Criminal Attempts 
Bill which he believes is the Sus 
Law Mark 2? He also demand- 
ed a written apology. Comman- 
der Marnoch apologised verbally 
but denied that there were any 
special plain clothes squads in 
the district on duty that night. 
Using the usual ploy of ‘the 
matter is under investigation’ 
Mr Wadsworth failed to get 
satisfactory answers to his ques- 
tion. 

Lord Scarman laid great 
emphasis on the fact that since 
his report the Queen’s peace was 
being maintained in Brixton. I 
can only add that this is hardly 
due to the peaceful behaviour 
of members of the Brixton 
police force. 


She was asked how she knew 
them, how they had come to 
stay with her, who else would 
know of their whereabouts, if 
they had other friends and rela- 
tives resident in the UK, when 
she had last heard from them 


and from where, and what 
other country they might be in? 

When asked the purpose of 
these questions she was told 
they were acting for the Guyan- 
ese Government who had asked 
them to check up on nationals 
who had left but not returned 
to Guyana. 

I thought most Embassies 
maintained contact with their 
nationals through newsletters 
and social events. Is Guyana the 
first Caribbean country to em- 
ploy this new practice? 
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THE FUTURE OF 

‘ETHNIC’ TV 
1 ie leaking of the ‘strictly 

confidential’ memo on the 
‘Strategy for Ethnics’ from Jane 
Hewland, Executive Producer of 
Black on Black and Eastern 
Eye to Barry Cox, Head of 
Current Affairs in London Week- 
end Television, is important for 
the insight it gives into how the 
organisers and controllers of 
‘ethnic’ programmes view blacks, 
their development, pre-occupat- 
ions and requirements. 

To date, much of the furore 
has centred on the naked 
cynical approach of Jane Hew- 
land: her stated view that 
Channel Four should withdraw 
from its current commitment to 
ethnic programmes with caution 
because it wins them ‘public 
services brownie points’; that 
existing personnel on Black on 
Black and Eastern Eye want 
out of the ghetto (she means 
the TV ghetto); and her state- 
ment ‘we have found it impos- 
sible to recruit new personnel, 
particularly on Black on Black 
of sufficiently high calibre to re- 
place the existing team.’ 

Little public air play has 
been given to her proposals for 
future programming. Based on 
the failure of Black on Black 
and Eastern Eye to speak to the 
whole community — whites in- 
cluded, she proposes that LWT 
should cease making programmes 
by blacks about blacks. She gives 
no consideration to the ridi- 
culous hour the programmes are 
screened and more importantly, 
any critical appraisal of the 
weaknesses of the programmes 
themselves. This also leads her 
to the view that LWT should 
cease making magazine program- 
mes altogether ‘we should also 
leave weekly turnaround, prim- 
arily domestic current affairs. 
This is what our people are 
most fed up of. They have no- 
thing new to contribute on 
Brixton, Southall, Bradford ete.’ 


y | ae . 
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*.. .But Barry how can! shortlist 
anyone? They all know more 
than me!’ 


‘Eastern Eye 


The memo makes clear her 
intention that LWT produce 
glossy series, entertainment pro- 
grammes ‘rolls royce’ produc- 
tions, campaigns and compet- 
itions that fulfill her criteria of 
black programmes entering the 
mainstream TV world, obviously 
many are the schemes and 
dreams of existing personnel on 
the programmes. 

If the matter wasn’t so 
serious her views would be 
laughable. However, no greater 
example of her superficial ap- 
proach and ignorance can be 
found in her proposal for a 
series “Third World View’. I 
quote: 

‘While we have been making 
BLOB and EYE, we have been 
increasingly aware of a kind of 
‘Third World View’ that has 
been emerging among black and 
Asian intellectuals, not just in 
this country but even more in 
the US. As our own audience 
research showed, blacks and 
Asians feel a strong identifi- 
cation with people of the same 
race elsewhere in the world 


They also, increasingly, see par- 
allels between their own situ- 
ation, at the bottom of the pile, 
in the white-dominated Western 
countries and the situation of 
fellow blacks and Asians at the 
bottom of the pile in world 
affairs. As a result, many lead- 
ing politicians and writers have 
tried to develop a ‘Third World 


Perspective’, a kind of black 
point of view that can be ap- 
plied equally to affairs in their 
own countries, North South re- 
lations, superpower politics, 
even the Peace Movement... 
Whereas in the mid-‘70s, the 
most exciting radical ideas were 
coming out of feminism and 
sexual politics now the most 
exciting ideas are coming out of 
this new kind of thinking. 
Political, national, racial and 
class questions have taken the 
place of questions about pers- 
onal and sexual identity.’ 

In Race Today we have a 
saying ‘beware in thinking a 
movement exists only. when you 
discover it’. But surely, one of 
her ethnic chamchas (disciples) 
could have told her that this 
Third World perspective she 
has just stumbled across prece- 
eded the women’s movement, 
she identifies. A movement 
which was born in the Pan 
African Congress of 1945 and 
developed by the radical Black 
Power movement of the ‘60s. 

A cynic might conclude 


\ 
that Ms Hewland, and the pro- 


ducers of Black on Black and 
came to their 
jobs on the backs of a move- 
ment they have little under- 
standing of, and whether the 
real reason for the scrapping of 
these programmes is due to the 
fact that they could not find 
personnel of a sufficiently low 
calibre to replace the existing 
team. 
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West Indies vs 
England: 
CLR’s View 


The West Indies team continues, in Eng- 
land, the series of victories won against 
Australia this year. It has defeated the 
English team in five successive Test 
matches — a thing that has never been 
done before. It is quite a feat. You do 
not win match after match in this way 
unless your team is sound, having re- 
markable players who respond to every 
occasion. But people are now saying that 
this is the best West Indies team that has 
ever visited England. Worse, there are 
serious people, who imply that this is the 
finest team ever. That I must say, quite 
plainly, is nonsense. 

It is necessary to get down to princi- 
ples. A winning team must be well estab- 
lished in certain departments. The team 
should have a good pair of openers. It 
should have three good batsmen, and it 
would do no harm if one of these is a 
great super batsman. By super batsman I 
mean one who is not disturbed by any 
bowling or any crisis. There are good Test 
batsmen — good but not super. Super 
batsmen are rare, and a team can be a 
good team without having a man of that 
style. 

A good team must also have a pair of 
bowlers — not two good bowlers, but a 
pair. History has recorded them — for in- 
stance, Barnes and Foster before 1914 
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in Australia; for the West Indies, Ramad- 
hin and Valentine; for Surrey and for 
England, Laker and Lock; Australian fast 
bowlers. 

Now the present West Indian team is 
singularly lacking in outstanding features 
of that kind. I look at their batting, and I 
think that there is one super batsman — 
that is Richards. Richards is undoubtedly 
a batsman who can be ranked with great 
batsmen of any time. But I look at the 
others, and I do not see any very distin- 
guished batsmen there. Greenidge made 
two double centuries, but I do not believe 
that making two double hundreds is a 
sign of a super batsman. I look at the rest— 
Gomes is a good player, but a good player 
is good, not better. (The best of them I 
believe to be Lloyd. Going in at number 
five, he plays a captain’s innings and 
holds his side together.) Apart from Rich- 
ards, frankly I do not see any outstand- 
ingly great batsmen on that West Indian 
side. 

In regard to bowling, they have some 
bowlers who are superior to the level of 
batting. For instance they have Garner 
and Holding, but by and large I do not 


think the bowling constitutes a disruptive 


attack upon a line of sound batsmen ona 


good wicket. 

Now all this may sound as if lam being 
unduly critical, particularly of people 
who have been winning so many matches. 
But you win matches first of all on acc- 
ount of your skill, your own skill and, 
secondly, on account of the lack of skill 
in your opponents. I cannot speak about 
the skill or lack of skill in the Australians, 
but I have to say, with a certain regret, 
that the English side is very poor. 

One looks at them and looks in vain 
for one high class cricketer. You cannot 
find a high class cricketer who has estab- 
lished himself as such. Botham is a very 
gifted cricketer. I have not known many 
Test players who can hit the ball so hard, 
and has such wonderful all-round gifts, 
not least as slip fieldsman. But for some 
years now, Botham is a man who is con- 
tinually promising to do great things, but 
failing. In this last Test here, he has a 
wonderful opportunity in the last innings 
to make a fine demonstration, perhaps 
win the match or if not win it, play a 
fighting innings so as to lift the morale of 
his team and the supporters of the Eng- 
land side. He could not do it — not only 
could he not do it, he did not try. That 
hook by which he lifted the ball up to the 
leg boundary was a very bad stroke and 
would not have been made by a batsman 
in control of the situation. Botham, not 
the bowling, got himself out. I insist on 
this because I see no bowling which can 
embarass Botham if he is prepared to 
take charge. 


I notice that Lamb made three separate 


centuries in this series of Tests — few peo- 
ple have done as much. Nevertheless 


Lamb’s cricket does not seem to me to 
promise that he will produce and main- 
tain a high standard of scoring, against 
bowling of a high class or in difficult 
situations. 

The rest of them are just plain ordinary 
up and down: except one. The one is 
Gower. Gower is a cricketer of great 
natural gifts. But as I have said before he 
has not achieved complete mastery. He 
still has a long way to go to make the best 
of the capacity he has. That he is not 
master of himself has been proved in this 
series of Tests. A batsman, who has 
failed in innings after innings, in his last 
try, could have settled down to make 
sixty or seventy: I have seen it happen in 
the past that the batsman says that he has 
failed so far and that he is going to make 
some runs this time. Gower is not able to 
do that yet. 

Now it is all very well to be talking in 
this way, but I am not going to leave it 
at that. I am going to make some com- 
parisons and some comparisons that can 
be made without the question of the 
wicket or the strength of the opposition 
being raised. All I will do is to name a 
West Indian team and certain names come 
to my mind at once: Weekes, Worrell and 
Walcott. Those are tremendous names. I 
do not know any cricket side that has had 
three such batsmen playing all the time 
and scoring. But we can do better than 
that. 

In 1957, in the Fifth Test at the Oval, 
the West Indies were bowled out for 89 
and 86. I chose that match specially be- 
cause the English batsmen made 412, and 
then the West Indies side collapsed. The 
West Indian side consisted of Worrell, 
Asgarali, Sobers, Walcott, Weekes, Collie 
Smith (who died), Kanhai Alexander, 
Dewdney, Ramadhin and Goddard. Now 
that was the West Indies team about 1957 
and 1958. They might have been bowl- 
ed down in that last Test for 89 and 86, 
obviously they had been demoralised and 
the wicket was a mess. But this team was 
the team at Birmingham: Pairaudeau, 
Kanhai, Walcott, Weekes, Sobers, 
O. Smith, Worrell, Goddard (who was a 
very fine off break bowler), Atkinson 
(a fine player), Ramadhin and Gilchrist 
(a real pace bowler). That was the West 


Indian team. . 
Is the present team better than that? I 


do not say it is the better side. All I am 
asking for is some restraint, and some 
respect for historic players. 

I must add that a West Indian team 
was defeated by England that had on it — 
Kanhai, Walcott, Sobers, Weekes, Worrell, 
O.G. Smith, Goddard, Ramadhin, Valen- 
tine and Gilchrist. I knew them all, as a 
team and individually. If I had to play a 
game against anybody, and was offered 
that body as my team, I would take it 
happily and I would not care who won 
the toss. 


Brown, Editor of Caribbean Poetry Now, 

| observes. However, once the limitations 

t | are accepted and the intentions are made 
light | clear the value of the work can be indeed 

tal. | accordingly. 

| Brown outlines his intention here as 

_| being ‘. . . to catch the spirit of contem- 

| porary Caribbean poetry in English, its 


ferei fatoba 
| particular energy and, at the same time, 


PETALS OF ' : Pe : urreali ig. He asks: | to represent the range of langues style 
| Is Death the gri that characterises the poet 
THOUGHT | | =?" ako | ti cones ha shane oy 


¢ | There is also an additional ees in 
roadside | that the anthology is intended for use by 
Or the mirage-faced road it: students of English preparing for the CXC 
. | exams in Caribbean schools. The poems 
are therefore arranged in thematic sequ- 
| ences which focus on various aspects of 
Other themes include art, politi Caribbean society and culture. 
and religion. Fatoba w both private What is immediately recognisable in 
and public poetry which have local aswell | this anthology is that there exists an 
as universal application English/Caribbean poetry tradition which 
His language sometimes takes an in- unifies the various voices across the lines 
teresting turn. This is clear in ‘The Old | of generation and style. The poems 
Hand Loom’, a poem about a mothers | locate experiences as they are conditioned 
reaction to the loss of her infant, where | by island spaces and ‘away’ lands. 
The advantage of an obviously struc- 
ae sight tured anthology is that each poem is 
_ ventional ‘Some to w immediately placed in a context. As a 
Petals of Thought laughter’, lending a result, even the apparently least acces-. 
by Femi Fatoba _ bony to the senti *xpressed. sible poems are demystified. Caribbean 
Published by New Beacon B oks as 41 | Poetry Now should make interesting 
Vice t240pp'525hb) i—“( itis reading both in and outside of the class- 
Reviewed by Linton Kwesi Tohnson | room. This anthology contains the work 
Oi | of many internationally known names: 
| Derek Walcott, Martin Carter, Louise 
Bennett, Edward Kamau _ Braithwaite 
among them, as well as others like James 
Berry and Linton Kwesi Johnson who are 
amiliar names in Britain. Along with the 


duces. dened aiid oe EAL. : - _ 
his aptly titled Petals of Thought, his first | (-\WY' : 8 ss The Chato Book of Westindian-British Poetry 
f poetry, Fatoba displays a wet 


relations. | ; 
One of Fatoba’ S main - th 
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last two, there are others in Caribbean It is misleadin to the point - 
Poetry Now who also appear in News | that th . 40 poets and 154 | 
For Babylon edited by James Berry. The mis. Ci that nearly a 
immediate contrast is quite dramatic. _| thir . ne of w! 
Berry, in a rather labouring introduc- 
tion, sees News For Babylon | 

step towards the establishm iL 
indian-British Writing’. de 
term ‘Westindian-British’ ee I find |. 
Berry’s assumptions highly questionable. Ve 
What becomes obvious is that the antho- | 
logy is aimed at a ‘white’ or European | ing 
readership. They are seemingly suppo 

to take their cue from statements | 

‘the poetry exposes a collective 

laden with anguish and rage’ which coul 

be direct quotes from cocktail conversa- | 1 
tions about what is ee to as ‘the - 
black problem’. 


HRS 
LECTURES 


bstantial. It com- | = 
: ugh the talks _ 


i cope and oceasonaly ae 14 
: for its lack of depth. ce | 


Black 


: ao | However, this theme 1 by the | a 
Oedipus | haunting psychologi at en : A 
5 {| unstable mental life. . i Orealla 
| and Carl become ano f Ben’ $ fantas- . 
Orealla : tic delusions. 2. 
by Roy Heath At the beginning of the: vel Ben i is | 
Published by Allison & Busby — an unstable sexual nei nroti 1 
Price: £8.95 (hb) | passes. for normal in h 


Reviewed by Janice Shincbourne 


wanderings in Georg 


oses. His to- ing af 
and foing between the two women are | p 
important proof of _ His obses-_ 


Orealla is an aboriginal reservation in 
rural Guyana; it provides Roy Heath with 
the title for his latest novel. But the cent- 
ral character, Ben, lives in the urban 
capital, Georgetown. His friend, Carl, is lic 
is an Aborigine who comes from Orealla. taunt arouses hysteria victim. Men | ie 
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EDWARD 
KAMAU 
BRATHWAITE 


-ORRECTION | 
History of the Voice 

y Edward Kamau Brathwaite 
New Beacon Books (pb) £2.95. 


: costumes and wit 


mummers appear t 


Theatre oak 


oa is at one w 
ms i S i “ ec ing a hymn to ge the el 
Dea y ae One of White’s many strengths is his 


ae to write ee oe Le for 
Bequest 


Redemption Song 
By Edgar White ee ithe *be 

Performed by The Black Theatre Co-op _ aoe with acting as precise ae oe with 
Reviewed by Akua Rugg ‘tension as tight rope walking. Ram John 
— also ey entertainin Mike of the en- Holder and Stephen Persaud, as feckless 


The Black Theatre Cooperative is our 
leading theatre company, Edgar White 
one of our foremost playwrights. A 
recent collaboration between company 
and playwright made for a most satisfy- 
ing night out for those of us who support 
black drama. Over the past month or so, 
the Black Theatre Cooperative has been 
touring London with a production of 
.| White’s play Redemption Song. 
The action of the play takes place ina | - 
village of a fictitious Caribbean Island. 
However, the hero of the play, Legion 
Bramble, has lived for a significant part 
of his life in Britain. The play deals with 
Legion’s struggle to escape from the hell 
of urban Britain and regain the lost 
paradise of his rural Caribbean childhood. 
Death being the gateway to Paradise, he 
is a doomed character. But before meeting 
his end, Legion commits two acts, so rash 
as to be mad. The young penniless poet 
attempts to wrest a woman, some land 
and property from Fowler, a well-to-do, 
well-connected old businessman. The_ 
woman is Verity, Legion’s childhood 
sweetheart now Fowler’s wife. The land 


West Indian father and pathetic cripple 
bio 


tances | ting ‘thelr characte 
‘skilful way that a s n leaneaturcs, 
ks tt ye Malcolm Fredericks, last 
accuracy, conjuring up not in Trevor Rhone’s Smile. 
personalities but the society from which | his versatility and command oe his craft 
they spring. When Legion threatens ‘to | by his superb playing of Fowler. With 
go to the law’ over the disputed prop- | his peg legged walk, stiff necked stance, 
y, Fowler rejoins, ‘look the law stand- | rheumy eyed gaze and leaden jokes, he 
here’, a reference to his illegitimate | epitomises the repulsive, reactionary, 
on, Simon, now the local policeman who opportunistic, retired undertake . 
is not about to bringa pillar ofhisown | 3s - 
community crashing down around his ears. _. 
Apart from the ritual of Jankanoo ae RE 
other symbols abound in the play. There Pe : 
is Sores, a crippled Albino, confined to a The taking of the production to venues 
cart. But it is clear that those who patr- |in Deptford, Paddington, Croydon, 
onise and despise him are equally crip- | Brixton and Battersea, after its opening 
pled in their or ane social relation. | run at the Riverside Studios, shows a 
ships. commitment on the part of ‘the Black | 
che actors of the Black Theatre | Theatre Cooperative to building sup- 
Cooperative rise to the challenge presen- | port for black theatre within the black 
ted by White’s good script and give arrest- | communities. 1 was impressed _ to see 
ing performances. Janet Kay as Verity | members of the Black Theatre Coopera- 
has to express both a bovine placidity to | tive standing in line with purveyors of 
and property are Legion's inheritance lull her old husband into a false sense of | life’s essentials such as plastic rubbish 
sold Off behind Tis back by a bane | security and a foxlike cunning to dally bags and push button brollys outside . 
tl ad ‘Bad Bush’ by the locale _ ” | with her young lover. This she does well, | tube station handing out leaflets 
ele ee ee and her rendition of the song “Reel and publicising the play very shortly before 
The themes af dispose h Legion’s death, | they were to appear on stage further up 
exodus, and the possibility of a promised | | a Oe oo oF PP B P 
i : é provides a haunting and moving epilogue | the road at St Matthews Community 
and, are, of course, major and recurring 


themes for black writers. With Redemption Ve psy sp role Perec 


Song, White takes these familiar themes 
and invests them with a truly West Indian 
character. This he achieves by the authen- 
ticity of the dialogue and the specific 
characters chosen to people the play’s 
plot. 
_ The play is structured so that despite 
the familiarity of the theme it contains 
enough dramatic tension to sustain the 
interest of the audience. One of the ways 
White succeeds in maintaining dramatic 
tension is by the use of rituals. The scenes — 
that are representational of real life are 
divided one from the other by Mummers 
processing onto the stage celebrating 
-Jankanoo’. 

The play opens with Legion trailing 
one such procession. In their fantastic 
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Sculpture by Samii Francis 
Painting by Godfrey Williams ‘The Immigrant’ 


uojofdeyg uerne 


ection. I recall with pleasure the gems 
lu House on Stilts’ by Franc Lessac, | 


| with wicked delight ‘Three Wicked Men’ _ 


i | by Denzil Forrester and ‘Cultural Colour- 


ing Kit’ by Keith Piper. 


This annual exhibition can only go 


from strength to strength. I make a plea 


| for a greater con jon from Asian 


and textil an ceramic ea 


THE HOME 


THEWORLD 


(Ghare-Baire) u 


A film by India’s greatest director: 
Satyajit Ray 

Based on the novel by Nobel Prize winner: 

Rabindranath Tagore 


With: Soumitra Chatterji- Victor Bannerji-Swatilekha Chatterji 
India1984 -Colour- Bengali dialogue - English subtitles 


STARTS THURS 13th SEPTEMBER Daily at 3.10 5.45 8.25 


. che i _ | ACADEMY CINEMA TWO 


167 Oxford Street :437 5129 
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Passion - 
and Politics 


Ghare-Baire - 
Directed by Satyajit. Ray 
Artificial Eye 


Reviewed by Mahmood Jamal_ 


Ghare-Baire (The Home and The World) 


by Satyajit Ray, based on the novel by 
Rabindranath Tagore, is a film that focuses 


on a particularly turbulent period of | 


colonial history; the division of Bengal 
in 1907 into two administrative zones 
with Hindu and Muslim majorities by 
Lord Curzon, the Governor General. 
Curzon’s policy of divide and rule led to 


the growth of the nationalist Swadeshi 


movement and its attempted boycott of 


foreign goods. The movement was led by 
the urban middle classes and did not find — 
as much support amongst the mainly 


Muslim peasantry. This led to an increas- 


_ film is essentially a 


show, in very subtle 


position. In the Bengal of the seventies _ 


Satyajit Ray held a similar position. The 
icism of the use of 
warns against the 
on. In this sense 

oderation which 
ative, but it does 
nd complex ways, 


terrorist methods an 
dangers of blind pa 
there is an emphasis 
verges on the con 


the dilemma of a lib 
two extremes. 


But more impo | the film points 
out the dangers of falling prey to nice | 


sounding phrases and warns against 


opportunism of political leaders. In spite 
of touching upon many details. Ghare- 
| Baire remains a simple and simplistic 
| story. Compared to Ray’s Chess Players, 
| which was also a period drama, this 


ing use of terrorist methods of struggle | 


and the movement soon aquired sectarian | 


Overtones. 


Although these historical events form | 
an integral part of the story, the film is _ 
more a period drama than a historical || 


film. As Tagore intended in his novel, 


the film tells the story of three people 7 


caught in a love triangle. 


The main action of the ae takes / 
place in and around the house of a rich | 
landowner, Nikhil (Victor Banaerji) who | 
is devoted to his beautiful and rather 
naive wife Bimala (Swatilekha Chatterjee). | 
Sandip (Soumitra Chatterji), an old school | 


friend of Nikhil’s, turned leader of Swa- 


deshi movement, comes to Nikhil’s vill- 
age to preach his gospel. Whereas Nikhil is | 
a restrained, moderate man of integrity, 
Sandip is portrayed as a corrupt, passion- | 


ate and violent man more interested in 
personal glory, willing to sacrifice peo- 
ple for a cause; a man who is full of 
charm, however . These two men represent 
two very different moral, political points 
of view and different temperaments. 
Though he is a liberal land owner sur- 
rounded by foreign influences, Nikhil 
seems to have more concern for the poor 
Muslim traders in his village than Sandip. 

In response to Sandip’s populist state- 
ment ‘It is good for the country’. Nikhil 
says ‘What is bad for the poor can never 
be good for the country’. Nikhil encour- 
ages Bimala to meet Sandip because he 
feels that she must meet other men in 
order to truly appreciate him. Bimala 
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The Home & the World 


: fant because ou fe 
| that have been hidden from view by 
_ | neglect or wilful distortion. They allow 


al aie between 


(Ghare-Baire) Swatilekha Chatterji and Victor Bannerji 


a to light oT 


us to critically teappraise the situation 


and seek parallels in contemporary times. . 
The Chess Players, one of Ray’s few 


historical films, achieved that; Ghare- 
Baire does not. The subtle interweaving 


_of the personal with the social and politi- 


cal is Ray’s great strength as an artist, but 


in this film it seems the mixing of the 
| love story with the pr events seems _ 


to dilute both. 

The film has all the touches of a man. 
in control of his form. We see the same 
eye for detail and composition in almost 
every scene. It is excellently acted. It is 


just the story which is weak. It is a testi- 


mony of Ray’s greatness as a director that 


-any film, which does not achieve the 
artistic perfection that we associate oe 
him, cepa us. _ 


Sugar-coated pil 


A clever adversary 

does not advertise his intentions. 

He will come with a big smile 

to show his love; and slogans 

that even you would hesitate to shout. 
Freedom, Peace and Equality 

will never be far from his lips 

and he will offer every help 

to keep you where you are. 

A split soul, a lost language 

the poison of gifts 

the symptoms of slow penetration. 
Fantasies on the screen, 

arguments that are ‘self evident’ 

And you feel a romantic fool 

for trying to change the world. 

“Be my wife, my child 

and all shall be well.” 

Flowers, chocolates, perfumes, gadgets 
his subtle armaments; what else 

could you ask for 

being hopelessly divided 

friendless, faceless, full of fears. 

And while you man the barricades 

in battledress keeping an eye out for 
intruders, 

He surprises you with an embrace. 
You have been disarmed! 


© Mahmood Jamal 
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Silence 


Let my silence speak out 
through these words. 

Let it seep through these sounds 
imperceptibly 

as the air we breathe 

permeates our blood. 


Let the silence 

grow as the words grow denser 
thickets, bushes, thorny branches 
standing in a windless evening; 
silent 

brooding darkly of day 

passing shadow-like 

into the dark. 


The silence of deep deserted 
eyes 

and pitch black 

tears. 

The silence of moonlight 
over the shanty towns. 
The silence 

inside a gun’s mouth 
when the bullet has flown. 
The silence 

of a child’s twisted belly 
and his old eyes. 


(In Memory of Maurice Bishop) 


There was never any doubt about the incline you chose, 


brambly with hope as the island-home you went back to, 


Let my silence speak 

as the eloquent silence 

of lovers; 

the silence of clouds passing 
and black evening hills; 

the silence of dew damply 
falling over graves. 

So the silence 

can grow as the noise grows 
about us of robots 

and demogogic lights 

that shriek out on the desolate highways 
their neon screams. 


So that the dark 

can be discovered 

So that the silenced 
are not forgotten 

Let my silence be loud. 


@ Mahmood Jamal 


but blocked in by house-treachery and a raised arm of eaglets. 


In spite of the clang of the claws from the eyrie in the north, 
murder by mongoose, and later, the blasted bodies under the bleachers, 
the new jewel seemed firmly set in place to do all the good it could. 


There’s a happiness that the truth brings, and sometimes, a dead loss; 
both startle our islands, but if both aren’t spliced and read wisely, 
stagnation flourishes. You cleared the way for the chance of a choice 


which was wrenched from us by lies, lawlessness and quick metal; 
not what you meant by the truthful gift you gave us, 
not what the wisdom of the dialectic intended. But dreadful loss, only. 


And mangling capture. Things are broken up and elliptical, now. 
Next to nothing is left of your stitching and cross-stitching and annealing, 
while much rides roulette on nutmegs, tourist sand and bootprints. 


© Andrew Salkey 
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Acribillado de insultos 


Me estoy acostumbrando a la idea 
de que octubre es un mes tan cruel. 
Casi siempre por octubre 

vuelan dias peligrosos de hipocresia, 
Iluvia de dguilas vivas de hambre. 


Vigilia con el anochecer 

y disipan presggios 

porque octubre llora soberbia en este archipiélago 
cuando cay por encima de la pequefia 

Isla de las Especias 

un enjambre de insectos y mamiferos agazapados 
en la agonia del alba. 


Bajaron por los campos hacia el acantilado 

y devoraron el salitre, 

el sabor a pifia, 

chamuscaron la nuez moscada, 

humillaron el perfume orégano, 

perturbaron la pesca 

y hasta ahuyentaron las abejas que salieron de sus panales 
en busca de suaves violetas y jazmines. 


Embriagados de violencia 

los invasores regaron las colinas con pdlvora, 

los senderos fueron lacerados 

y el calypso recibid el impacto de obuses y morteros. 


Fue asi que el rastro de la mangosta extranjera 
se instalo metdlica en la noche; 
luego comenzé la caceria de cimarrones. 


Te hicieron pedazos, Granada. 

Hicieron trizas una de las joyas mas hermosas del Caribe Oriental 
que adorna el pecho de hombres y mujeres, 

de nifios y ancianos que apenas ayer 

velaron por la salud del gran Alfil Negro. 


Pero ya no estaba alli el hermano mayor. 
Lo dejaron tumbado para siempre en la discordia 
y con el alma atravesada de insultos. 


La ausencia para siempre provoco tempestades 

y el mar en pretérito aproveché la borrasca; 

con rafagas del Notre ahogo la tinica esperanza posible, 
porque octubre es asi. 


i Por qué te cegaron? 
i Qué serd de tu vida, Granada? 
i, Vivirds estéril, sin consuelo, 
raptada en esta época de corsarios ret6ricos de libertades, 
donde la traicion, !ay, la traicidn!, navega corceles de guerra? 
i O reventaras un buen dia, como tu sabes? 


i Y cémo puedo proponerme vivir sin tu sonrisa, : 
sin tus flamboyanes, perplejos frente a tanta hechiceria? 
Déjame vengar también este sufrimiento, 
que no se escapen los mercaderes del Ilanto! 


© Pedro Perez Sarduy 
La Habana, Octubre 1983. 


Riddled with insult 


I become inured to the idea 

that October is the cruellest month. 
Almost always riding the October air 
are dangerous days of hypocrisy 
raining eagles raw with hunger. 


Night vigil 

and omens dispel 

for October to weep proud in this archipelago 
when in the stealth of dawn 

insects and mammals swarmed over the tiny 
Spice Island. 


Down through country to coast they came, 

devouring the saltpetre and pineapple aroma, 
crushing the nutmeg, 

humbling the scented oregano, 

disturbing the fish 

and even frightening off bees that left the honeycomb 
in search of sweet violet and jasmin. 


Inebriated on violence 

the invaders opened fire on the hills, 

paths were lacerated 

and calypso felt the impact of shell and mortar. 


The overseas Mongoose 
left its metallic trace in the night; 
then began the hunt for the maroons. 


They tore you apart, Grenada. 

They shattered one of the finest Windward jewels 
adorning the men and the women, 

the children and the old who only yesterday 
watched over the great Black Bishop. 


But the head brother was no longer there. 
He had been slain once and for all in discord, 
his soul run through with insult. 


His presence lacking brought on tempests 

and the sea of the past swept in on the crest of the storm; 
squalls from the North drowned any possible hope, 

for thus is October. 


Why were you blinded? 

What will become of you, Grenada? 

Will you live sterile, with no consolation, 

abducted in this age of corsairs with rhetoric of freedom, 
where betrayal, oh betrayal, sails its war steed? 

Or will you break out one day, as well you know how? 


And how can I go on without your smile, 

without your poincianas perplexed at this new o’beism? 
Let me, too, avenge this suffering, 

that traders of sorrow do not escape lightly! 


@ Pedro Perez Sarduy 
Havana, October 1983. 
(Translated by Jean Stubbs) 


Big revolution—small country: the body in question 


the news 

when it came 

concealed between 

the headlines 

staggared bound 

and gagged 

from the battle lines 

and the machinery 

built for persuasion 
hollywood hoodlums claimed 
the day mocking 

every slogan 

every proud worker 

every wrinkled face 

shaping for a smile 

every exile and dispossessed 
every darting light of liberty 
balancing on the horizon 

of the caribbean sea 


the weekend 

stayed long 

the year of political 
education is for ever 


EYE WITNESS ACCOUNT: 

AH SEE DI COFFINS 

CLOSIN’ WID DI CHIL’REN HEAD 
STICKIN’ OUT 

AN’ PLENTY MONGOOSE 

WALK STREET 

DAT DAY 


what do workers 
say these days 
when bare foot 
touch dirt 

where the future 
sprout the first 
green leaf 

from navel string 
in years 

what do workers 
say these days 
when they feel 

the pain of laughter 
cramp inside 
stretching flesh 

to limits of burden 
man can bear 


there is no peace 

in this silence 

there is no pleasure 

in the smile 

the foot print 

is an Open grave 

leading to the restless sea 


this year the hurricane 
came without warning 
no one told the people 
calypso singers 

have rusty nails 

for teeth 

now the survivors 

must lean to 

one side and reckon 
history in fierce sun light 
reckon up every blood stain 


reckon up every bombed 
out roof top 

reckon up every name 
date and unmarked grave 


EYE WITNESS ACCOUNT: 
AH REPORTIN’ FOR DUTY 
BOSS DOSE PEOPLE 

WAS GETTIN’ TOO 

BIG FOR DEY BOOTS 
GARDEN BOYS WAS GIVIN’ 
BACK CHAT 

DEM SERVANT GIRLS 

WAS DEMANDIN’ SQUARE MEALS 
WHEN BARE FOOT PEOPLE 
FORGET DEY SELF 

DOG EAT WE 

DINNER SARGE 

AH MEAN 

LAW AN’ ORDER 

HAVE TO STAN’ 

PRAISE DI LORD 

AMERICA WILL DO 

DI RES’ 


island in the sun 

willed to so many 

by the blood of fathers 
by the sweat of mothers 
island in the sun 

now willed by so few 

to the backyard sewer 
island in the sun 

the pleasure seekers paradise 
the toilers purgatory 
island in the sun 
surrendered to aid 
aid.,.. aids, .< 

killer disease 

that succeeds 

where vampires fail 


nowadays when school children laugh 
yardfowls run scared 

battalions get mobilised 

the eagle claws 

cast acid shadows 


nowadays ol’ people 

tie tongue stutter 

in one foot rhythm 

to a lame question mark 


nowadays manicou eyes 
leap propaganda fence 

to keep wake 

where the body in question 
was last seen 

they can still 


hear Fedon’s Flute 
© Imruh Bakari Caesar 


NOTES: 

Mongoose — A carnivorous mammal 
found in the Caribbean. During the era 
of the Gairy dictatorship a group of 
thugs known as the ‘Mongoose Gang’ 
were employed to terrorise opposition 
groups. 


Manicou — A wild nocturnal rodent 
found in Grenada and some of the other 
islands. It is known for its sweet meat. 


Fedon’s Flute— Julien Fedon is a 
national hero of Grenada. Leader of 
slave rebellion 1795. Fedon’s Flute is 
the title of a poem by Paul Keens- 
Douglas celebrating the revolution of 
13 March 1979. 
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on BBC 2 television’s, black magazine programme ‘Ebony’. 


ANDREW SALKEY is a very distinguished Jamaican novelist, 
poet, anthologist and award-winning writer of children’s 
fiction. He is presently Professor of Writing at Hampshire 
College, Massachusetts, USA. 


MAHMOOD JAMAL is a well-known Indian poet living in 
Britain. His most recent publication is ‘Silence Inside A Guns 
Mouth’, published by Kala Press. 


PEDRO PEREZ SARDUY is a Cuban poet. He is the winner of 
the 1966 Casa de Las Americas award for poetry. He 
currently works as a radio journalist in Havana. 
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GOURSES 


University of London Goldsmith’s College 
School of Adult and Community Studies 


Community 


Involvement 


TRAINING EVENTS 


Dio oma . OCTOBER 1984 — APRIL 1985 
Aimed at youth workers, voluntary bureau workers, teachers, 
Y community workers, probation officers, management 
InN committee members 


Managing Community Involvement Agencies 


Musicianshio (oe 


Saturday October 27th 1984 £9.50 Leicester 
(Jazz and Popular Music) Setting Up and Resourcing A New Community Involvement 
, Project 
Thursday January 24th 1985 £9.50 Leicester 
Housing and Young People 
practical options in Guitar, Keyboards, Singing, Thursday February 14th 1985 £9.50 Leicester 
Saxophone, Writing, Studio Techniques, Percussion, | Not Waving But Drowning 
(stress and personal times management) 
Bass Guitar. Wednesday and Thursday February 27th — 28th 1985 
£27.00 Residential — Hoddesdon 

Getting Together 


(looking again at young and elderly people working together) 
Thursday March 14th 1985 £9.50 Leicester 


Racism in Community Involvement 


A course in both theory and practice in Music with 


Non examination candidates welcome. 


Details (Course Programme): 


S.A.CS. (for white workers) 
Goldsmiths’ College April 1985 Residential — Birmingham 
London SE14 6NW Further details from: Bonny Laydon 
Telephone: 01-692 7171 extn. 8000 Young Volunteer Resources Unit 


National Youth Bureau, 17-23 Albion Street 
Leicester LE1 6GD. Tel: (0533) 554775 


COMMISSION 
FOR RAC 
EQUALITY 


FIGHT RACISM ly 


Discrimination is part of the black experience. It happens with jobs. It happens with housing. You see it in pubs, in clubs and in 
restaurants. 

Many people think it’s just part of life. But it needn’t be. You have rights and you should use them. The law says that everyone must have 
equal treatment and if someone tries to hold you back because of your colour you can take them to Court. May be it will never happen to } 
you but if it does talk to us. 

We’re the Commission for Racial Equality and we can tell you how the law works. We can tell you if we think you can win. And we may be 
able to represent you in Court. 


Among our publications are: 

Caribbean Connections: Six Programmes Broadcast by BBC Continuing Education Radio 4. (£1.50); Unemployment & Homelessness 
(£1.50); Urban Deprivation, Racial Inequality and Social Policy (£1.75); Probation and After-Care in a Multi-Racial Society (£2.00); Loading 
the Law: A Study of Transmitted Deprivation, Ethnic Minorities and Affirmative Action (£1.50); Towards a Black Perspective: Report of 
an Experiemntal Afro-Caribbean Training Project (£1.00); Youth in a Multi-Racial Society: The Urgent Need for New Policies (£1.50); 
Public Awareness and the Media: A Study of Reporting on Race (£2.00); Television in a Multi-Racial Society (£1.50); Ethnic Minority 
Broadcasting (£1.00); Police Powers and Duties (free); Racial Harassment on Local Authority Housing Estates (free); Racial Discrimination: 
A Guide to the Race Relations Act, 1976 (free). 


PERIODICALS: New Equals (Quarterly — free); Education Journal (Termly — free); Employment Report (Qyarterly — free); New 
Community (Annual subscription — individual - £9.00; institution - £12.00). 


For a complete list of CRE publications, please write to: Commission for Racial Equality, Elliot House, 10-12 Allington Street, London, 
SWIE 5EH. 


COMING 
TOGETHER 
FOR EQUAL 

RIGHTS 


MIGRANTS, IMMIGRANTS & REFUGEES 
CONFERENCE 


SATURDAY 6 & SUNDAY 7 OCTOBER 1984 
SIR WILLIAM COLLINS SCHOOL, CHARRINGTON STREET, NW1 


EUSTON © = 


The aim of this Conference is to bring us as migrants, 
immigrants and refugees together to discuss these 
issues of common concern and to promote organisa- 
tion that will lead to greater unity between commu- 
nities in acting to change this situation. 

We believe that our only way forward is to demand 
full recognition of our social, civil, trade union and 
political rights as migrants, immigrants and refugees. 

The conference will specifically address the follow- 
ing areas: 


1. REGULARISATION/AMNESTY 

The state defines some of us as ‘illegals’. This divides 
and controls us. It is impossible for a society to up- 
i hold democratic principles at the same time as it 
tries to isolate, segregate and deport a whole seg- 
ment of its active population. 


2. TRADE UNIONS 

Racism and sexism are inherent in the trade union 
structure. We need resources and the right to organise 
within unions in ways that make it possible for us to 
participate fully and equally within the union move- 
ment, for example, resources and support to organise 
along community and linguistic lines. 


3. IMMIGRANT WOMEN 

We came as workers, students, political refugees, as 
dependants of husbands or fiancees and as visitors. 
Institutional racism effects us all, limiting our access 
to money, housing, education, legal and civil rights, 
social services, childcare and healthcare. 


4. HEALTH 

The NHS depends largely on the cheap labour of Mig- 
rants, Immigrants and Refugees who staff the lower 
paid sections of the NHS in working conditions that 
in themselves contribute to ill-health. As patients we 


receive inadequate health services because of the 


racist structures and operation of the health services. 


5. REFUGEES 

The great majority of refugees arriving in Britain 
come as individuals, their status in doubt, their 
chances of study, employment and housing are slim 
and they face constant racial discrimination. 


6. YOUTH 

It is true that the majority of black and immigrant 
youth are in a worse position than white working 
class youth and experience discrimination and unfair 
treatment by the system. 


WE MUST ORGANISE TOGETHER TO FIGHT THIS OPPRESSION 
SPEAKERS INTERPRETERS ¢ SIGNERS e CRECHE 
FREE ENTRANCE & FOODe LIMITED DISABLED ACCESS 
FURTHER INFORMATION FROM UMRAN BELER 387 2214 CAROLINE MALDONADO 633 4263 
NINA LOPEZ-JONES 837 7509 


Funded by GLC’s Ethnic Minorities Committee & Women's Committee 


This Conference is organised by an independent working group made up of individuals from the following organisations: 


African Refugee Housing Action Group 
Commission for Filipino Migrant Workers 
Chinese Information and Advisory Committee 
GLC’s Ethnic Minorities Unit 

Federation of Spanish Migrant Workers 
Iranian Community Centre 

King’s Cross Womens’ Centre 


Latin American Workers’ Association 
Migrants’ Action Group 


Migrants’ Services Unit 


National Association of Eritrean Workers and Students 
Portuguese Community Centre 


Tower Hamlets Interntional Solidarity 


Union of Turkish Workers 


GLC’s Womens’ Committee Support Unit 


RT PUBLICATIONS 


The Struggle of Asian Workers in Britain 

by the Race Today Collective. Price £1.95 
Walter Rodney and the Question of Power 

by CLR James. Price £0.95 

The Black Explosion in British Schools 

by Farrukh Dhondy, Barbara Beese and Leila Hasssan 
Price £1.75 

Voices of the Living and the Dead 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson. Price £1.75 

Inglan is a Bitch 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson. Price £1.75 

The Road Make to Walk on Carnival Day 

by Darcus Howe, Price £1.00 

The Race Today Review . Price £1.25 
(Reviews for 1982 and 1983 are still available) 
Add £0.45 for p&p for all the above. 


CLR JAMES, the renowned Marxist 
historian, political theorist, literary 
critic and cricket writer has pro- 
duced. yet another illuminating pub- 
lication. 

The lectures were organised by 
the Race Today Collective, but the 
choice of topics was CLR James’s: 
Socialism or Barbarism; England and 
America: Two English Speaking 
Democracies; and Immigrants to Bri- 
tain: Formerly Cofonial Peoples. 
Darcus Howe, Editor of Race Today, 
chaired the series. 

Price: £2.50 (p&p 45p) 


BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS by 
AKUA RUGG ... covers a fairly 
representative cross section of litera- 
ture, film and theatre by and about 
blacks. This endeavour carves out for 
her, perhaps, the position of being 
the only consistent critic in this field. 
Price: £2.75 (p&p 45p) 


Orders to: RT Publications, 
165 Railton Road, London 
SE24 OLU Tel: 01-737 2268 


Race Today is a bi-monthly publication 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Individual subscribers (UK) £6.00 (overseas) £7.00 or S14.00 
Institutions (UK) £15.00 (overseas) £18.00 or S36.00 
* Fighting subscribers (UK & overseas) £20.00 or $40.00 
The above rates include postal charges (surface mail for 
AFTER TEN YEARS overseas subscribers) 
Ld If AIR MAIL postage is required please add £5.00 or $10.00 
° A subscription can begin from any month in the year and 
Race Today has estab ished rates are doubled or trebled if it is required for 2 or 3 years. 
a *A Fighting subscription enables you to receive Race Today 
itself as pe rhaps the onl Y and copies of pamphlets produced by Race Today and the 


Alliance of Race Today, the Black Parents Movement and 


serious journal to inform Slack Youth Movement. 


' R he f bel :R Today, 165 Rail Road, 
on and clarify what blacks {Sndonse2soLu,engend. 


in Britain and the peoples (capital tetters please) 
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